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A Critique of Communications in 
General Education 


By ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


Have the Exponents of This Course Taken Too Much upon Themselves? 


T IS of considerable interest to 

observe that at the beginning of 

the great medieval universities, 
communication was the chief, and 
indeed the only, concern of what 
might be aptly termed the general- 
education portion of their curriculums. 
I am referring here to the content of 
what was then called the trivium. 
This included work in grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric, the three of them 
constituting the lower division of the 
seven liberal arts. It is equally im- 
portant to recall that one of this trio, 
namely rhetoric, had been developed 
by the ancient Greeks largely in 
response to the exigencies of wider 
popular participation in government 
and public affairs. 

Certainly the parallels with modern 
times are not far to seek. University 
education during the postwar period 
has been marked by a wave of cur- 
ricular revision that, irrespective of 


its label, is generally characterized by 
a return to the conviction that certain 
basic intellectual experiences should 
be common to all those undergoing 
the educative process. In a broad 
sense this sums up what is meant by 
general education. 

Moreover, the situation im 
jointly by the war and by the astound- 
ing expansion of mass media of 
communication, demanding both crit- 
ical receptiveness and effective trans- 
mission of information, ideas, and 
attitudes by an ever-widening sector 
of the population, has again forced 
educators to give attention to the 
communicative process as a unified 
whole. 

We may best undertake a critical 
approach toward this aspect of the 
general-education program by consid- 
ering in turn the aims, the content, the 
class treatment or procedures, and, 
finally, the testing devices which have 
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been developed in connection with 
the work in communications, attempt- 
ing in every instance to estimate the 
adequacy of control of communication 
skills on the part of the individual 
student which may be expected to 
result from courses of this nature. In 
short, what is the communications 
course trying to do? How far does it 
succeed in doing it? Let us lay aside 
for the moment our enthusiasms and 
our prejudices, and approach these 
questions in the light of cold 
objectivity. 

There can be little doubt that the 
integration of the four language activ- 
ities (reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking) has had a beneficial effect, 
not only upon the operation of 
the newly established communications 
courses themselves, but also upon the 
traditional freshman English course. 
Instructors are becoming accustomed 
to think in terms of communication 
as a social function of language, and 
within such a frame of reference, 
particular compositions, both oral and 
written, are now being judged more 
frequently in terms of the specific 
audience to whom they are addressed 
rather than on the basis of an abstract 
standard of excellence or adequacy. 
In this respect there has been a 
decided change in our thinking during 
the past decade. 


LTHOUGH integration of these 
multiple aims appears on the 
surface to constitute a notable ad- 
vance, we must not ignore the dangers 
entailed thereby. The aims are, after 
all, multiple, and no matter how 
careful the planning, how close the 
dovetailing, it is clear that any com- 
munications course is attempting to 
ensure the command of certain skills 
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which have previously been the con- 
cern of at least two courses in the 
average college curriculum. It is 
questionable that by putting them 
all into a single unit, the same degree 
of competence can be developed in any 
measurably smaller amount of time. 

It would be neither to the advan- 
tage of the student nor to the profit of 
our profession to delude ourselves 
with the notion that communications 
courses do or should constitute a 
short cut either in time, in instruc- 
tional costs, or in mental effort. 
Instead, I believe that we should 
emulate our colleagues in the sci- 
ences, insisting that our discipline, like 
theirs, can be developed only through 
supervised exercise as well as direct 
instruction, providing for laboratory 
work in addition to lecture and recita- 
tion periods, and, like them, giving 
only fractional credit for time spent in 
the laboratory. Much of the success 
of the foreign-language program dur- 
ing the Second World War must be 
credited to practices such as these. 

One further pertinent observation 
might be made on the subject of 
aims. The conventional descriptions 
and syllabi of communications courses 
run more or less to type, taking as 
their point of departure the integra- 
tion of the four language functions. In 
discussing the specific language activi- 
ties, however, their words are often 
somewhat vague. Relative terms like 
“good” and “acceptable,” or such 
statements as, “the interpretation 
and evaluation of moderately difficult 
reading,” while indicative of general 
intent, say little about the degree of 
accomplishment which is set as a goal 
or what specific language habits the 
course planners feel must be firmly 
established. 
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The determination of specific aims 
for the communications course de- 
pends largely upon three considera- 
tions: the place of the course within 
the framework of the general-college 
curriculum, the language activities 
required of the educated adult, and 
the language habits which the stu- 
dents bring with them when they 
enter college. In the pedagogical 
literature of communications, I have 
not yet seen a statement of specific 
objectives based upon a careful 


- analysis of all these factors. 


It is true that communications 
courses are more often interpreted as 
service to the college and to general 
education than are freshman English 
and even speech courses, both of 
which sometimes serve partly as an in- 
troduction to the more advanced work 
offered by the respective departments. 
But within the framework of this 
service aspect, have communications- 
course planners done everything they 
might? Have they stopped to ask: 
What particular skills will our stu- 
dents need in sophomore chemistry, 
in junior economics, in a senior sem- 
inar in philosophy? Will they write 
the kind of term or research paper we 
are training them to write? Will the 
answers demanded in their course 
examinations bear any relationship to 
the training we give them in para- 
graph construction and development? 
In view of the experimentally attested 
lack of correlation between reading 
comprehension in various subject- 
matter fields, are we giving the 
embryonic physicist the kind of expe- 
rience in reading which he needs? 

Next, let us look beyond this to the 
needs of adult life. What are the pre- 
cise language demands upon the 
educated adult? What kind of writing 
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does he do? What kind of speaking 
does he engage in? What kind of 
reading? What are his listening activ- 
ities? It is fair to say that this whole 
phase of the subject, most vital to the 
establishment of specific objectives, 
has been very inadequately treated. 
To my knowledge there have been 
eight studies of this problem during 
the last four decades—none of them 
satisfactory. Most of them suffer 
from inadequate and uneven sampling, 
a poor question technique, and bad 
reporting. Certainly, more and better 
work of this kind is imperative; other- 
wise we shall continue in a chaos of 
vagueness with respect to specific 
objectives. 

The question of what the raw 
material is like is just as important as 
an analysis of what the finished prod- 
uct should be. We want neither to 
try to teach the language habits and 
skills with which our students are 
already equipped, nor do we want to 
begin our instruction at a level several 
steps above that which our students 
have reached. I know of no way to 
assess the language habits of a class 
of college Freshmen short of the ad- 
ministration of a battery of tests 
carefully planned and intelligently 
executed, and a painstaking item 
analysis of the results. Experience has 
shown that the language attainments 
of incoming students vary from insti- 
tution to institution to an almost 
unbelievable extent, depending upon 
such considerations as the admissions 
policy of the college, the income level 
from which the students are drawn, 
the relative proportion of native- and 
foreign-language background, and nu- 
merous other factors. 

Moreover, I am convinced that if 
we want valid language-achievement 
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tests, they must be made through the 
co-operation of specialists in testing 
and students of the English language. 
We are already inundated with a 
flood of ‘“‘ready-made” tests in which 
the advice of the subject-matter 
specialist was either not sought or 
almost totally ignored. Such tests are 
likely to be misdirected, badly bal- 
anced, and vitiated by the employment 
of unrealistic language standards. 

But to return to our aims, it 
remains to ask to what extent they 
have been accomplished. Have we 
succeeded in bringing about the inte- 
gration we speak about so glibly? Or 
are we still being plagued by the same 
problems which have contributed to 
the uncertainty, one might even say 
the impotence, of the traditional work 
in beginning English? 


NE of the perennial difficulties 

of freshman English which the 
designers of communications courses 
also have had to face is that of con- 
tent—the inevitable problem posed 
by any educational requirement which 
seeks to assure command of a skill 
rather than of a body of material. 
This difficulty was outlined forcefully 
and wittily some years ago in the 
following terms: 
. .. A student comes to college with a 
pitifully meager intellectual equipment. 
He has almost no knowledge and very 
few ideas. And what happens? He is 
given a course in speech or public speak- 
ing before he has anything to talk about, 
and a course in English composition 
before he has anything to write about. 
“T have nothing to say,” he complains 
with a sincerity which should command 
our respect and a pathetic bewilderment 
that should wring our pedagogic souls. 
But his lamentation is met with a mixture 
of scorn and cajolement. “Never mind,” 
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we answer, “say your nothing anyway, 
and mind that you say it in perfectly 
punctuated sentences, phrases, clauses, 
and paragraphs. If you continue thus 
to express your vacancy, by the end of 
the year you will know how to write 
anything and everything. You will be 
able to compose a cogent argument 
against anti-Semitism, an illuminating 
essay on the merchant-adventurers, and 
a lucid exposition of the poetic develop- 
ment of William Wordsworth—and to 
compose all these compositions with 
equal facility and equal skill.’ 


A survey of communication-course 
outlines from various institutions sug- 
gests the presence of much the same 
difficulty, but also some ingenious 
attempts at solving the problem. One 
solution is to make the English 
language the subject-matter of the 
course, presumably since it consti- 
tutes the medium which is normally 
employed for communication. This 
may tend toward studies of English 
usage and structure, of which the 
Minnesota Arts College course may be 
considered the archetype, or the major 
emphasis may be placed upon seman- 
tics, as is done at Drake, and indeed 
at Teachers College, Columbia, where 
the study of symbolism bids fair to be 
extended to nonverbal types. 

A further interesting development 
in course content is found in the 
emphasis placed upon media of mass 
communication. Many courses de- 
vote a complete unit to an examination 
of the way in which newspapers, the 
radio, and the motion pictures func- 
tion, and attempt to train the student 
to analyze critically the materials so 
communicated. The use of these 
media as objects of study is not 


1Campbell, Oscar James. “The Failure of 
Freshman English,” English Journal, College 
Edition, XXVIII (March, 1939), p. 179. 
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wholly new, even to freshman Eng- 
lish, but it is significant that the 
rationale for such a unit differs 
somewhat in the communications 
courses. When freshman English con- 
cerns itself with the radio, movies, or 
newspapers, it is usually because they 
represent areas of experience common 
to all students, about which they 
may easily be stimulated to think and 
write. Their inclusion in the com- 
munications course arises rather from 
a sense of social responsibility. Mass 
communication represents an ever- 
increasing portion of the total experi- 
ence of the individual; unless we can 
develop a critical approach to it in 
the citizens of tomorrow, our demo- 
cracy may be seriously endangered. 

The problem of content is closely 
related to that of textbooks. Where 
they have been established, communi- 
cations courses are usually a college 
requirement. Enrollments are large; 
sections are numerous. Generally 
courses of this type cannot be taught 
with makeshift materials or through 
complete dependence upon the facili- 
ties of the library. A textbook is a 
virtual necessity. 

But textbooks do present a diffi- 
culty on purely practical grounds. We 
have already noted the great variety 
of content and approach in the com- 
munications courses. Few of them are 
sufficiently alike that a common list 
of readings could be used in them. 
Unfortunately, at present a sale of 
about ten thousand copies of any one 
book is necessary to defray publishing 
costs. This means multiple adop- 
tions. Until several institutions are 
ready to demonstrate at least a 
degree of unanimity of purpose and 
approach by agreeing to use some one 
textbook, publishers will be reluctant 
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to assume the financial risk involved. 
At the present time, no publisher feels 
that the communications textbook 
problem has been satisfactorily solved. 
Certainly, no book that I have seen 
makes a successful integration of all 
four language activities, or even 
three, for that matter. This clearly 
remains as a challenge to those who 
are concerned with the practical 
aspects of the communications course. 


S FAR as class procedures are con- 
cerned, the productive aspects 
of communications, namely writing 
and speaking, have evidenced fewer 
departures from the conventional than 
have reading and listening. In the 
best of the communications courses, 
however, a great deal of emphasis has 
been placed—and to good advan- 
tage—upon writing as a laboratory 
exercise rather than an outside assign- 
ment. This is a commendable de- 
velopment, especially when it results 
in an increased number of contact 
hours between student and instructor. 
With respect to speaking, it is fair 
to say that communications courses 
place somewhat greater stress upon 
the panel and other informal means 
of exploring issues, presenting diver- 
gent points of view, and reaching 
conclusions than does much of the 
formal departmental course work in 
speech classes. This would seem to 
reflect the somewhat greater social 
responsiveness of the designers of 
these courses to the real necessities of 
our democratic society. 

Turning to the two receptive lan- 
guage activities, reading and listening, 
we find procedures less well-established 
by convention and pedagogical tradi- 
tion. Reading serves as a stimulus 
to the themes that are written and 
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the speeches that are given; therefore 
comprehension must be our pri- 
mary concern. Communications work 
demands a kind of comprehension 
which depends to a much greater 
degree upon the appreciation of funda- 
mental assumptions, the discovery of 
issues, the detection of logical flaws, 
of slanted arguments, and emotionally 
colored terminology than upon appre- 
ciating the niceties of paragraph 
organization and sentence balance. 

Two problems in connection with 
the reading remain in pressing need 
of solution. The first of these has to 
do with the difficulty of the materials. 
Even in schools where a relatively 
rigorous admissions policy is in effect, 
entering students have a wide range 
of reading ability. Many of the less 
able may be at an eleventh- or 
a twelfth-grade level according to 
nationally established norms. The 
poorest may score as low as ninth- 
grade ability; the best may have 
attained virtually the skill of college 
Seniors. Not only is this range so 
great as to make one wonder if the 
students can all be handled in the 
same class and by the same methods, 
but differences in reading speed are 
equally extensive. In almost any 
freshman class there will be competent 
readers who will be able to cover a 
given passage in one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the time required by a slow 
reader. Translated in terms of the 
classroom, this means that a selection 
calculated by the instructor (who is 
usually not a slow reader himself) to 
keep a student busy for two hours, 
may require the less able reader from 
eight to ten hours to prepare. 

This situation is critical—more so 
than many of us realize, and some- 
thing has to be done about it. Two 
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courses of action suggest themselves. 
First, more communications and Eng- 
lish instructors must pay attention 
to what has been going on in the field 
of remedial reading during the last 
two or three decades. There is, 
throughout the country, far too much 
indifference and ignorance with respect 
to remedial reading, coupled with a 
complacent disposition to allow it to 
remain in the hands of the colleges 
of education. Instructors continue 
in their pathetic faith in the little 
vocabulary quizzes of ten hard words 
as a real test of reading prowess and 
conscientious preparation. Professors 
who ought to know better still confuse 
reading skill with native intelligence. 
Specialists in the English language 
have a good deal to contribute to the 
clinical attack on the reading problem 
if they will only set their minds to it 
and make their services available. 

Nor can the editors and compilers 
of freshman anthologies afford to 
ignore these wide variations in reading 
ability. Long ago the authors of 
secondary-school textbooks in English 
and of foreign-language readers at all 
levels learned to scale their materials 
with respect to difficulty. Compilers 
in the college English and communica- 
tions field have made little use of 
measures of readability. I realize 
that to the editor of such a text, 
interested chiefly in ideas, in organi- 
zation, or in the literary excellence of 
the material he wishes to include, 
these mechanical considerations are 
likely to seem relatively unimportant, 
but if he is concerned, as he ought to 
be, with the development of reading 
skill, the very least that he could do 
would be to begin with the easier 
selections and end with the harder. 

In this connection it should be 
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pointed out that the natural concern 
of communications courses with prob- 
lems of semantics, of logic, and of 
psychology frequently leads to the 
assignment of readings extremely diffi- 
cult to comprehend. I open a text- 
book in communications and come 
upon the following: 


The canon of beauty requires expres- 
sion of the generic. The “novelty” due 
to the demands of conspicuous waste 
traverses this canon of beauty, in that it 
results in making the physiognomy of our 
objects of taste a congeries of idiosyn- 
crasies; and the idiosyncrasies are, more- 
over, under the selective surveillance of 
the canon of expensiveness. 


Now, frankly, what is this going to 
mean to some Freshmen I can think 
of—in fact, to many of them? How 
many of these seventeen- and eighteen- 
year-olds can be expected at their 
stage of development to read Veblen, 
Korzybski, Einstein, or Charles Morris 
and to come away in anything but a 
state of utter confusion? 

I should like to return briefly to 
the content of the reading selections. 
In speaking of the service-function 
of the communications courses with 
respect to the whole curriculum, I 
pointed out that studies of reading 
ability had shown low correlations 
between comprehension scores in 
various subject-matter areas, although 
there is regularly a high correlation 
between comprehension scores of 
selections within the same field of 
subject-matter. Therefore, if our 
training in reading skills is to be 
considered in the light of a general 
educational service, we have the 
responsibility of introducing the stu- 
dent to reading in all fields, including 
the sciences. Many communications 
courses have realized this responsi- 
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bility of providing a well-rounded 
reading program to a degree which 
traditional freshman English has not. 
Moreover, if, as we regularly insist 
or imply in our occupational jargon, 
communication is a skill, it is evident 
that some writers are finer artisans in 
the skill of writing than are others. 
If our aim is to develop in our stu- 
dents not necessarily the same dex- 
terity but at least an appreciation of 
good workmanship, we must see to it 
that they do come into contact with 
well-written prose. 

As they proceed to the listening 
function of language, the communica- 
tions courses move into almost un- 
charted territory. Indeed, only the 
more courageous have here joined 
the band of explorers. After a little 
futile experimentation, some of the 
more perplexed have been impelled to 
reduce the quartet of integrated 
language activities to a trio, con- 
signing listening to the limbo of 
unsolved pedagogical problems. Some 
courses have done very well with the 
outlining of lectures, the condensation 
of radio speeches, the careful analysis 
of panels and round-table discussions. 
There can be little doubt, however, 
that listening is truly the field where 
much of our work remains to be done. 
The learned journals, particularly in 
psychology, reveal a_ considerable 
amount of research in this area, but 
little of it has been given practical 
classroom application. It is especially 
important that valid tests of aural per- 
ception and comprehension be made. 


IS brings up the whole problem 

of evaluation. Teachers of com- 
position have always been notorious 
for their inability to agree upon the 
mark to be assigned even to a single 
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theme. It is quite likely that instruc- 
tors in speech, faced with some of the 
same and an imposing collection of 
other imponderables, would be quite 
as much at variance in their marking. 
With the four language activities 
combined into a single unit, and 
often with a single person charged 
with the responsibility of evaluating 
skill in all of them, the problem 
becomes even more complex. Whether 
it will ever be satisfactorily solved is 
questionable; certainly it has not in 
the less complicated field of freshman 
English. As suggested earlier, if an 
advances are to be made here at all, 
they will come about only through 
co-operation of specialists in testing 
and those well-informed in the subject- 
matter. The former know much 
better than we how to test; our 
potential contribution is in the definite 
clarification of what to test. 

One aspect of the testing problem is 
the all-important matter of standards. 
They bear upon the marking and 
correction of themes, the judgment 
of oral composition, the construction 
of tests, and the day-to-day activities 
in the classroom. That the standards 
of correctness prevailing in the school- 
books of the first quarter of the cen- 
tury were unrealistically based upon 
eighteenth-century authoritarian doc- 
trine has been clearly demonstrated. 
The past twenty-five years have been 
marked by a return to a more objec- 
tively conceived standard of usage. 
We have been aided in this by the 
availability of such monumental col- 
lections of linguistic fact as the 
Oxford English Dictionary and the 
trenchant observations of such scholars 
as Jespersen, Sweet, Poutsma, Curme, 
and Fries. In their works the lin- 
guistic standard is defined in terms 
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of social utility; standard English is 
conceived as that form of the language 
normally employed by those who 
carry on the affairs of the English- 
speaking world. The case for this 
rests upon history; standard lan- 
guages, others as well as English, 
have always developed upon this 
utilitarian basis. 

But few linguistic scholars concern 
themselves with work on the freshman 
level. And many instructors of Fresh- 
men have either had little linguistic 
training, or what they have experi- 
enced has been so concerned with 
earlier stages of the language that the 
application of such study to problems 
of the present-day language has been 
obscured or ignored. Consequently, 
sound linguistic doctrine, the fruit of 
a century and a quarter of scientific 
study of languages, has been slow in 
reaching the college classroom. 

The integration of language activi- 
ties implicit in communications com- 
plicates the problem even more. Here 
we are dealing with separate forms of 
the language, the written and the 
spoken, and again it is an elementary 
fact of linguistic history and science 
that the usage of these two forms, 
though identical at many points, may 
differ in others. And in both written 
and spoken English there are various 
degrees of formality, with standards 
and practices appropriate to each. 
Thus, if a dogmatic and doctrinaire 
attitude is out of place in a class 
concerned with written composition 
alone, it is even more so in a course 
which deals with all the media of 
verbal communication. 

This brings me to my closing 
point—teacher training. There can be 
no question that the integration, 

[Continued on page 56) 


Another Look at W omen’s 
Education 


By BANCROFT BEATLEY 


A Plea for the Education of Women as Women and as Citizens 


ODAY, the opportunity for 

young women to attend college 

on equal terms with young 
men is so completely accepted that 
we tend to forget the relatively recent 
past in which no such for 
young women existed. Though higher 
education for men dates back to 
Colonial times, the growth of women’s 
education had to wait for the nine- 
teenth century. Few indeed are the 
colleges for women that can today 
boast of more than seventy-five years 
of continuous existence. 

To appreciate the pattern of 
women’s education as it now is, we 
need to see it as part of the struggle 
in which women sought equal recog- 
nition with men in our political, 
economic, and intellectual life In a 
world dominated by men, women had 
first to demonstrate the falsity of the 
notion that they were intellectually 
inferior. It was natural, then, that 
our first efforts in the collegiate 
education of women were directed 
toward showing that women could 
meet the same intellectual standards 
as men. Accordingly, women’s educa- 
tion was originally patterned directly 
after that of the existing men’s 
institutions. This was true whether 
women were taught in separate insti- 
tutions or were admitted to men’s 
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colleges, which thereupon became 
coeducational. If any consideration 
was given in the curriculum to the 
needs of women as women, it found 
expression for the most part in the 
finishing schools rather than in the 
colleges attended by women. Though 
the struggle for recognition repre- 
sented by the feminist movement has 
largely been won, women’s education 
today is still generally imitative of 
that of men. The chief exception is 
to be found in women’s seaieisiendl 
education, but even there, if the field 
is one in which men and women are 
being educated side by side, any 
special professional needs of women 
are likely to be ignored. 

Because women have long since 
given abundant evidence of their 
ability to pursue successfully the 
typical college program in the arts 
and sciences designed originally for 
men, any suggestion that women are 
intellectually inferior may now be 
taken as disproved. Though certain 
intellectual traits may be present to a 
somewhat greater degree in men than 
in women and vice versa, the differ- 
ences between the sexes are small in 
comparison with individual variations 
within the same sex. The issue today 
is not whether women can pursue the 
same collegiate program as men, but 
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whether they ought to do so in view of 
the different réles that men and 
women play in our common life. 

There is a growing body of evidence 
that women’s education needs re- 
examination—it is probable that men’s 
education might profit from a similar 
scrutiny, but that is beyond the scope 
of this discussion. Some of this evi- 
dence arose out of the efforts of the 
women’s colleges to meet the needs 
for trained women in the Second 
World War. Colleges which had never 
acknowledged a vocational objective 
inaugurated collegiate schools of nurs- 
ing, offered courses in map-making .or 
the War Department, and undertook 
to educate women in a wide variety of 
technical subjects to help meet the 
shortage of trained personnel. Women 
students, impatient with a program 
of exclusively liberal arts, sought 
increasingly to plan their courses so 
that they would be prepared to do 
something upon graduation. Other 
evidence is to be found in the discus- 
sions of the meaning of general 
education for both men and women, 
discussions in which the probable 
uses to which education will be put 
have played a more prominent part 
than formerly. 

Among those urging increased recog- 
nition of the special réle of women in 
American life, none has been more 
articulate than President Lynn White, 
Jr., of Mills College. Speaking at the 
1947 Convention of the American 
Association of University Women, he 
said: 

There is, however, a... position 
which is beginning to make its way 
and which will, I trust, profoundly 
change the attitudes and practices of 
American education during the coming 
generation. Men and women are remark- 
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ably like each other, and remarkably 
unlike each other. Men generally have 
stressed the differences; the feminists 
have emphasized the identities. Surely 
if we are to achieve true equality between 
men and women, it must be equality of 
differences as well as equality of identities. 

The implications of this simple state- 
ment for higher education have not yet 
been thought through, nor will it be 
easy to do so. . . . It will be even less 
easy to act on them. . . . Nevertheless, 
we must try to think out, at least in a 
preliminary way, the nature and valid 
standards of a truly feminine higher 
education which assumes equality in 
honor between women and men.! 


HE Fortune survey of higher 

education, published in Sep- 
tember, 1949, indicated the need, 
sensed by people in general, for 
differentiation between the objectives 
of men’s and women’s education. 
Individuals were asked to judge the 
relative importance of ten suggested 
objectives of higher education, first as 
applied to men, and then to women. 
In men’s education, “training for a 
particular occupation or profession” 
and ‘“‘a better chance to get ahead in 
the world” rated high in importance, 
while “preparation for marriage and 
family life” and “‘a better apprecia- 
tion of . . . literature, art and music” 
rated low. On the other hand, “prep- 
aration for marriage and family life” 
ranked first in importance for women’s 
education, while “desire and ability 
to be a more useful citizen” and “a 
broader knowledge of the world and 
world problems,” received relatively 
low ratings. Those who had not 
attended college regarded “training 
for a particular occupation or pro- 
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fession” a more important goal of 
women’s education than did those 
who had. Such generalized objectives 
as a better-trained mind, ability to 
get on with people, and good moral 
character were rated as of about 
equal importance in men’s and 
women’s education. My purpose in 
citing this study is not to approve 
the ordering of objectives which 
resulted from the Fortune poll, but 
rather to indicate the widespread 
opinion that women’s education should 
seek, to some extent at least, different 
goals from that of men. 

The interim report of the Question- 
naire on Higher Education distributed 
in 1948 by the American Association 
of University Women indicates that 
though most women graduates value 
their education highly, there are some 
areas of dissatisfaction and many 
suggestions for changes and improve- 
ments. The frequent comments that 
“college women should not be unpre- 
pared for careers as wives and 
mothers,” that “‘social experience is as 
important as class work,” and that 
“colleges should prepare one for a 
profession” indicate the direction in 
which many of these women believe 
improvement should be sought. De- 
spite the great diversity of opinion 
on the merits of homemaking educa- 
tion and particularly of vocational 
education which this survey reveals, 
it is abundantly clear that these 
women are thinking of the educa- 
tional needs of women as women, and 
their suggestions for change are largely 
in those areas in which women’s edu- 
cation may properly be differentiated 
from that of men. Women’s education 
is being viewed critically today as 
never before, and the possibility now 
exists for far-reaching changes based 
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on a somewhat different philosophy 
from that which has been dominant 
up to now. 


EFORE indicating the direction 

in which improvement should be 
sought, it may be well to mention the 
two conflicting theories that underlie 
our thinking about higher education 
and to indicate the one that is the 
most fruitful for our purpose. The 
first of these theories, and the one 
most commonly cited in support of 
education in the arts and sciences, I 
shall refer to as the developmental 
theory. Under this theory the basic 
purposes of higher education are seen 
as the widening of the _intellec- 
tual horizons, the search for truth, the 
disciplining of the mind and will, 
and the toughening of the moral fiber. 
The outcomes sought are described in 
such generalized terms as capacity for 
analytical thinking, for reasoned judg- 
ment, for intelligent criticism, and 
for appreciating the finer things of 
life. These outcomes are believed to 
persist long after the subject-matter 
through which they were sought has 
been forgotten. Thus equipped, the 
graduate is thought to be able to 
bring his trained mind to bear on 
whatever problems confront him in 
life after college. 

There is no question but that this 
theory has served some college stu- 
dents well, especially those whose 
subsequent lives have lain in fields 
demanding scholarly abilities. There 
is no question, also, that the subse- 
quent lives of many graduates have 
failed to exhibit the application of 
these powers in any large measure. 
Even the highly trained scientist does 
not invariably approach problems in 
politics and economics with that 
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absence of bias and passionate quest 
for truth which we associate with the 
scientific method. Though the gen- 
eralized abilities sought under the 
developmental theory are greatly to 
be desired, there is serious doubt 
whether the present program in the 
arts and sciences produces them to the 
degree commonly thought by its 
adherents. 

A second theory, variously called 
— utilitarian, or functional, 

as arisen to challenge the position of 
the developmental philosophy. The 
attributes of the functional theory are 
a realistic analysis of the needs of 
contemporary and probable future 
life to be served by education, the 
arrangement of learning experiences 
based on this analysis, and the recog- 
nition of individual interests and 
aptitudes through differential treat- 
ment. At the level of higher educa- 
tion, this functional point of view 
has. found widest acceptance in the 
programs of professional education, 
though some of it is reflected in survey 
courses in general education. 

Critics of the functional theory are 
prone to point out that it over- 
values the present at the expense of 
the past, that the prediction of the 
student’s future activities for which 
education is to prepare him is uncer- 
tain, and that courses organized in 
accordance with this theory are super- 
ficial and fail to make exacting 
demands on him. Unquestionably, 
some of this criticism is valid and 
thus poses problems which proponents 
of this theory must solve. 

It is easy to become lost in a 
theoretical discussion of these two 
conflicting modes of approach to the 
problems of higher education, yet 
much of the confusion of thought 
which now prevails arises from a 
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failure to distinguish between them. 
For example, the Fortune survey 
presents a mixture of developmental 
and functional outcomes. Objectives 
such as ‘“‘a sharper, better-trained 
mind in dealing with all sorts of 
problems,” “development of good 
moral character,” and “the intelli- 
gence and wisdom necessary to live a 
full life” are clearly developmental 
goals, while “‘preparation for mar- 
riage and family life,” “desire and 
ability to be a more useful citizen,” 
and “training for a particular occupa- 
tion or profession” suggest the func- 
tional theory. 

As an administrator, enured to 
compromise, I find much merit in 
both theories. To me, the func- 
tional theory is more valuable in 
judging how we should organize our 
curriculums and what we should 
teach; the developmental, more indic- 
ative of the method and spirit in 
which the teaching is carried on. 
Since this discussion concerns what 
we shall teach to college women, I 
shall rely on the functional theory 
in the belief that it will prove more 
provocative. 


HERE will be ready agreement 

to the proposition that our con- 
cern is to develop the abilities and 
attitudes that will function in the 
intellectual, aesthetic, social, and prac- 
tical life of the individual. Because 
this proposition is so general that it 
gives no adequate basis for selecting 
the content of our curriculum, we 
must add to it a second: the best 
curriculum is one which recognizes 
and anticipates the kind of problems 
that graduates will have to meet. 
In our recognition of these problems 
their classification into four areas, 
home and family life, the life of 
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the community, occupational life, and 
the personal and inner life of the 
individual, will be helpful. Putting 
the two propositions together, we 
should think in terms of developing 
the attitudes and abilities which will 
enable our students to function 
effectively in all these areas. Our 
reparation will have to be adapted 
th to the needs of society and to 
the needs of women in particular. 
In so far as the potential contribu- 
tions of women to our common life 
differ from those of men, our cur- 
riculum must acknowledge these differ- 
ences and provide accordingly. At 
the same time, we must recognize 
that though there may be needs 
which are common to all women, 
there must be the greatest flexibility 
in providing for their individual varia- 
tions in personal goals and _ their 
capacities to achieve those goals. 

If we examine the traditional pat- 
tern of women’s education in the light 
of the foregoing, we find that its 
primary concern has been the develop- 
ing of abilities and attitudes calcu- 
lated to enrich the personal and inner 
life of the student. No one would 
question the value of the presence in 
our society of hosts of women who 
are widely read, who possess a dis- 
criminating taste in the fine arts and 
music, who are deeply religious, and 
who have worked out for themselves 
a satisfying philosophy of life. Such 
women have insights that make them 
interesting persons to know, and they 
possess the inner resources which may 
enable them to live happily with 
themselves. I say “may enable them 
to live happily with themselves” 
advisedly, ie unless these women 
also have made satisfactory adjust- 
ments to home and family life, unless 
they have solved the problem of 
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financial support, and unless they 
are making their lives count in some 
way for the common good, they will 
not be happy persons. Since women’s 
education has already achieved its 
largest measure of effectiveness in 
enriching the personal life of the 
individual, it will be sufficient for our 
purposes to acknowledge the sig- 
nificance of this objective and to 
point out that though the emphasis 
in women’s education be shifted so 
as to bring other objectives into 
greater prominence than they now 
possess, there is no thought here that 
what is commonly called culture is no 
longer important. It is of vital 
importance but not to the extent of 
excluding other objectives. 


O A lesser extent the traditional 

pattern of women’s education has 
contributed to the student’s under- 
standing of man and the social order. 
A recent study, by Time magazine, of 
the education received by nearly four 
thousand college women, 70 per cent 
of whom were graduated subsequent 
to 1930, indicates that while nearly 
half of them had majored in the 
humanities or the fine arts, less than 
10 per cent had concentrated on the 
social sciences, a somewhat smaller 
proportion, in fact, than had devoted 
themselves to the sciences and mathe- 
matics. Although I have no figures 
to demonstrate the point, it is my 
impression that a study of the major 
fields exhibited by women students 
today would indicate a strong shift 
in the direction of what some colleges 
are designating as the field of social 
relations—a combination of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and anthropology, with 
the older social sciences, history, 
government, and economics. If this 
be true, the coming generations of 
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women graduates can be counted on 
to exhibit a much larger proportion 
of those who possess a genuine under- 
standing of the social order. Whether 
this will result in a higher level of 
civic behavior is open to question. 
Granted that knowledge is power, 
knowledge of itself will not produce 
action. There must be both the 
knowledge of how to act and the 
desire for such action. Though some 
college women have thrown them- 
selves wholeheartedly into such intelli- 
gent programs as that of the League 
of Women Voters, the proportion is 
all too low. As a result, college 
women have been far less influential 
in civic affairs than might properly 
be expected from the superior educa- 
tion in social understanding which 
they have enjoyed. 

The problem of women’s education 
in producing graduates with a strong 
civic conscience is not to be met 
simply by offering more courses in the 
social sciences nor by increasing the 
required exposure to such courses. 
A more fruitful approach is to be 
sought by evaluating the desirable 
functions of civic life, by analyzing 
the abilities and attitudes which the 
good citizen displays, and by selecting 
the subject-matter best calculated to 
produce better civic behavior. It 
must be admitted that we do not yet 
know how to produce this result 
either in the colleges or in the lower 
schools, but extensive research now in 
progress promises a better solution 
than any we have yet achieved. 


F WE turn now to the objective 
of home and family life, we note an 
amazing unwillingness on the part of 
traditional women’s education to face 
the obvious fact that the typical 
college women looks forward to mar- 
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riage, a home of her own, and 
children. Here the influence of the 
feminist movement has been both 
persistent and pernicious. Educated 
in a program that emphasized intel- 
lectual pursuits almost to the exclu- 
sion of all else, many college women 
of an earlier generation developed a 
hostile attitude toward domestic life, 
and though many married and were 
able to resolve the conflict between 
what they wanted to do and what 
they felt they ought to do, others, 
both the single and the married, lived 
lives of frustration. 

Fortunately for the character of 
American home life, the great majority 
of the current generation of college 
women readily acknowledge that their 
goal is marriage and children and see 
no conflict between accomplishing 
that objective and living a rich life, 
but the current pattern of women’s 
education gives scant recognition to 
their obvious interest in problems of 
the home and family. To be sure, 
most colleges offer to women the 
opportunity to study child psychology 
and an increasing number provide 
courses on marriage, though the latter 
are frequently regarded as extra- 
curricular and not quite reputable. 
But the systematic preparation of 
young women for a function which 
we can be certain will characterize 
the lives of most of them has been 
signally ignored either because of a 
mistaken impression that the home 
itself is providing that preparation 
or because the content is thought to 
be non-intellectual and therefore un- 
worthy of consideration at the college 
level. The few who have chosen to 
major in home economics, not for the 
purpose of meeting the home and fam- 
ily objective but for professional 
reasons, have frequently found that 
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of an area of concentration has 
proved most fortunate, because it has 
enabled them to manage their homes 
and families more intelligently than 
might otherwise have been the case. 
Unhappily, the Time survey already 
referred to indicates that less than 9 
per cent of women graduates included 
in the study had majored in home 
economics, and the proportion among 
current graduates would be even 
smaller in view of the declining 
enrollments which have characterized 
this field in recent years. 

One of the most obvious improve- 
ments needed in women’s education 
today is the offering of instruction in 
homemaking, at least to the extent 
of home management and child guid- 
ance, in all colleges attended by 
women, and the encouragement of all 
women students to include in their 
programs some experience in this 
area. In common with civic educa- 
tion, education in homemaking is a 
” if we accept the logical 
deductions of the functional theory as 
applied to the education of women. 


HE final area in which the 

education of women needs re- 
examining is that of preparation for 
earning a livelihood. Though the 
objectives of vocational education 
have traditionally been held incom- 
patible with the demands of liberal 
education, the practices of colleges 
educating women have been incon- 
sistent with that theory. For many 
years such colleges have been a 
major source for the recruiting of 
teachers, especially for the secondary 
schools, and more women graduates 
have entered teaching directly from 
college than have sought any other 
profession. As the requirements for 
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teaching have become more and more 
professionalized, these colleges have 
found it necessary to establish within 
the traditional framework of the arts 
and sciences a department of educa- 
tion for the purpose of furnishing the 
necessary technical training to sup- 
plement education in the subject- 
matter to be taught. At the same 
time, they have established placement 
bureaus to serve both those entering 
the teaching profession and those 
seeking other fields of employment. 
And yet there has been no whole- 
hearted acceptance of the vocational 
objective by many of the colleges 
educating women. Why this is so, is 
hard to understand. To be sure, 
there has been more than a suggestion 
that because vocational education 
deals with practical outcomes, it is 
unworthy of a place in liberal educa- 
tion. We are all familiar with the 
cliché that education is not prepara- 
tion for earning a living, but prepa- 
ration for life—as if it were possible 
to separate the two. For most of us, 
work is a dominant life interest, and 
a theory of education which studiously 
ignores that fact appears to be some- 
thing less than liberal. 

To me, there is no opposition 
between the aims of liberal education 
on the one hand and vocational 
education on the other. General 
education—to use the more compre- 
hensive term—must contribute to all 
four of the areas in which our gradu- 
ates are expected to function. As 
occupational life is one of these areas, 
vocational education is an essential 
phase of general education. There is 
abundant evidence in the study made’ 
by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women that women graduates 
recognize the vocational field as one 
in which improvement should be 
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sought, though many of these gradu- 
ates hesitate to conclude that direct 
preparation is the answer. In the 
Time study, when women graduates 
were asked what they wish they 
might have got in college, 35 per cent 
replied “more specific training for 
occupations.” if we talk with the 
deans of women in our colleges of arts 
and sciences, we shall discover that 
students are trying to put together 
programs that will prepare them for 
some congenial employment. These 
young women realize that employ- 
ment is again competitive and that 
graduates without specific occupa- 
tional training are at a grave dis- 
advantage. Though the faculties of 
these institutions may decline to plan 
systematically for serving the occu- 
pational needs of students, these 
young women are approaching the 
program of arts and sciences with a 
strong economic motive, and they 
are arranging as best they can to 
satisfy their needs for education 
toward self-support. 

There is a special reason why 
colleges educating women have a 
peculiar responsibility for vocational 
education of a professional or semi- 
professional character. Here the con- 
trast between the educational needs 
of men and women is probably at a 
maximum. The fact is that a far 
greater proportion of women than 
men complete their formal education 
with the conferring of the Bachelor’s 
degree. Men generally are preparing 
for a lifetime of employment involving 
in many instances a prolonged pro- 
gram  f graduate professional educa- 
tion. Such opportunities for graduate 
study must be equally open to women, 
but experience has indicated that 
relatively few will seek them. For 
most women, their vocational objec- 
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tives are related to an ultimate goal 
of marriage, home, and children. 
Accordingly, though some women 
will quite properly seek careers in 
professions requiring extensive gradu- 
ate study, the great majority must be 
served vocationally on the under- 
graduate level or not at all. 

The occupations that interest col- 
lege women and challenge their abilities 
are most commonly those involving 
work in which there is both an 
intellectual content and a concern 
for people—work in schools, libraries, 
social agencies, health agencies, and 
business establishments. When we 
survey the requirements for occupa- 
tions of this type, we find that the 
opportunities available to women 
graduates without technical educa- 
tion have steadily declined, and that 
the amount of technical education 
demanded has steadily increased. 
Consider the months and sometimes 
years of preparation which must now 
go into the college training of a 
public-health nurse, a nutritionist, a 
textile analyst, a medical technologist, 
a legal secretary, a personnel worker, 
a school librarian, an editorial assist- 
ant, a physical therapist—to mention 
only a few of the occupations now 
being entered by college women with 
the requisite technical education. 

It is obvious that apprenticeship is 
no longer the answer to college 
women preparing for self-maintenance, 
nor can the need be met by casual 
extra-curricular instruction in such 
skills as shorthand and typewriting. 
I see no escape from the conclusion 
that if women’s education is to serve 
all the areas of a woman’s life, it must 
consider the vocational objective as 
worthy of serious thought and plan- 
ning as any other major objective. 
For those who have the ability, the 
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stamina, and the zeal for graduate 
professional education, recognition of 
the vocational motive on the under- 

aduate level will properly take the 
= of vocational guidance and 
pre-professional courses. For the great 
majority who will not seek advanced 
degrees, there must be both guidance 
and technical training at the under- 
graduate level. 


HE ideal program of occupational 
education for college women is 
one which acknowledges the dual 
objectives of job and marriage. It is 
not easy to plan such a program 
because of wide variations in the 
relationship between employment and 
marriage exhibited in the lives of 
individual women graduates. Some 
college women are definitely career- 
minded. Of these, some will make a 
clear choice of career over marriage, 
and others will combine a career with 
marriage. The largest group of col- 
lege women today, however, comprises 
those who seek a satisfying means of 
self-support between graduation and 
marriage. They have no thought of 
entering upon a long-range career. 
Perhaps, when their children are 
grown and no longer require constant 
attention, these women may wish to 
return to the employment for which 
they were trained, in order to make 
their lives count; or circumstances 
may force them todo so. This group 
of women look upon homemaking as 
their main occupation and regard 
employment as a secondary interest. 
Though these varying patterns of 
relationship between employment and 
marriage in the lives of women 
graduates are obvious after the fact, 
it is impossible to predict which 
pattern an individual undergraduate 
is going to follow. Experience has 
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shown that some of our most ardently 
career-minded undergraduates exer- 
cise their womanly prerogative of 
changing their minds when the right 
man comes along, and others who 
expected to marry shortly after gradu- 
ation find themselves in lifelong 
careers. In planning the vocational 
phase of women’s education, there- 
fore, we must try to organize our 
instruction so that it will serve well 
those who look forward to a relatively 
brief period of self-support and also 
those who are entering upon a career 
which may or may not be combined 
with marriage. The pattern of voca- 
tional education which will serve both 
groups has been found to be one which 
combines technical intelligence and 
technical skill. 

Many uninformed persons think of 
vocational or technical education as 
synonymous with training in skills. 
Though some marketable skill must 
result from vocational education, the 
higher the occupational level the 
more the training must emphasize 
technical intelligence. Since the occu- 
pations which college women will seek 
to enter are of a professional or at 
least semi-professional character, there 
is a large body of facts, ideas, and 
principles on which successful work in 
these occupations depends. Technical 
intelligence is the what and the why, 
rather than the how. All the skill 
in the world in the preparation of 
food will not make a sound nutri- 
tionist. She must first of all be 
a competent student of dietetics. 
Dietetics, in turn, is an organized 
body of subject-matter drawing its 
materials from such established dis- 
ciplines as chemistry, physiology, 
pathology, physics, economics, soci- 
ology, and psychology. Skills are an 
essential and worthy part of job 
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preparation, but we must relate them 
constantly to the fundamental ideas 
and principles which constitute tech- 
nical oe If we do this, we 
can be confident that our graduates 
will qualify initially for positions in 
fields which challenge their abilities, 
and that they will have the basis for 
progressive growth toward positions 
of larger reponsibility commanding 
their best efforts. 

The question naturally arises, how- 
ever, is there not wholesale waste of 
time and energy in the technical 
education of those who will leave the 
field of employment for marriage? 
The answer is both yes and no. 
Those engaged in carrying out pro- 
fessional programs often find that 
the women students who exhibit the 
greatest promise professionally are 
just the ones who most quickly leave 
the field for marriage. Unquestion- 
ably, there is some truth in this 
observation, and, to the extent to 
which it is a fact, it represents an 
inevitable waste. But surely, no one 
would defend the proposition that 
professional training should educate 
women away from marriage, or that 
the most marriageable should be 
excluded from professional programs. 
We are simply dealing here with a 
problem which grows out of the place 
of women in the general scheme of 
things and over which education has 
no control. 

On the other hand, it is fortunate 
that the vocational areas which most 
interest women have large carry-over 
value for the home. The field of pro- 
fessional home economics is perhaps 
the best case in point, but teaching, 
nursing, librarianship, social work, 
and many phases of business all 
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provide opportunities for developing 
understanding and abilities which are 
of value also in homemaking. To 
the extent that there is similarity 
in content between the experiences 
involved in professional training and 
the activities of the home, the waste 
of time and energy by those who 
leave professional work for marriage 
may be more seeming than real. Yet 
it behooves those of us who are con- 
cerned with women’s education to see 
to it that the amount of time and 
attention devoted to vocational edu- 
cation at the college level is kept to 
the minimum consistent with the 
achievement of initial success in pro- 
fessional work, thus leaving more 
specialized forms of training to gradu- 
ate levels of instruction to be under- 
taken by those whose career motives 
have become more clearly established. 


HESE, then, are some of the con- 

siderations which education must 
take account of to ensure that women 
graduates will be capable of function- 
ing effectively in life after college. It 
is the burden of this discussion that 
women’s education must attempt 
to synthesize personal development, 
social-civic education, preparation for 
home and family life, and vocational 
education. Though for the purposes 
of our thinking it has been helpful to 
consider the abilities and attitudes in 
four phases of women’s education as 
relatively independent, we shall not 
fully serve the educational needs of 
college women until we have woven 
these components into the fabric of 
a unified personality capable of coping 
with life in all its diverse aspects. 
And that is probably the hardest task 
of all. [Vol. XXII, No. 1] 
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Farewell to Passiveness 
By ROBERT BERKELMAN 


By Constant Pressure toward Well-informed, Active Participation 
by the Students 


O WE wish a demonstration of 
1) the most damaging flaw in 

present college education? We 
need simply walk by the open door of 
a classroom and look in. The chances 
are about three out of four that the 
professor is the one talking—perhaps 
spiritedly, perhaps ploddingly. Which- 
ever the manner, some of the students 
are either glancing inquisitively at the 
passerby or gazing in a trance out 
the window; others may be scribbling 
down the lecturer’s words or doodling 
surrealistically in the margins of their 
notes. Few of them seem to be 
thinking with any originality or seri- 
ousness. Why should they? The 
professor is thinking for them. 

Eloquent lecturing, granted, can 
move students to admiration. Fact- 
crammed lecturing may fill their note- 
books with knowledge. But neither 
kind of instruction is guaranteed to 
arouse much independent, positive 
thought in the hearers. 

A quarter-century of teaching and 
observation has impressed me with 
the deepening conviction that any 
class procedure that leaves the student 
passive is to that extent ineffectual. 


As soon as students discover in a 


given course that the professor is to 
lecture every hour and without inter- 
ruption, they automatically begin to 
relax, even the best of them, into a 
state of passiveness that may be 


pleasant but is far from being truly 
educative. 

In one of our leading universities, 
nevertheless, all the first-year gradu- 
ate English courses are still conducted 
by means of unrelieved lecturing. 
There is absolutely no give and take 
between instructor and students. At 
least one professor, in fact, reads all 
his lectures and even reads his answers 
to questions that he allows his stu- 
dents to write out. One may well 
wonder why the lectures are not 
printed or mimeographed so that both 
instructor and students might stay 
home and save time. 

At another well-known university, 
not long ago, I visited several 
freshman English classes and found 
students reading newspapers and irrel- 
evant books while the instructor was 
pouring himself into a lecture. In 
that same institution the deepening 
hieroglyphs in the soft pine benches 
offered tangible evidence of what 
students have been doing for gen- 
erations while their professors have 
been thinking for them. 

Any teacher who invariably lectures 
and who naively assumes that that 
kind of instruction is indelibly effec- 
tive should try this simple experiment. 
Let him, some mid-semester class hour 
and without warning, suddenly turn 
off his eloquence and ask the sur- 
prised students a pertinent question 
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about what he has just been saying. 
Some of them, though they may have 
seemed quite attentive, will not have 
taken in any of it at all. Few will 
be able to translate their passive 
listening into any articulate state- 
ment. The stream of thinking has 
been flowing so long in one direction 
that it cannot easily be reversed. 
The students have been allowed to 
slump into a twilit mind-maundering 
that can only out of courtesy be 
called thought. 

Yet much of the instruction found 
today in college classrooms is con- 
ducted according to this procedure. 

In his saner interludes the present 
writer confesses (to himself, at least) 
that he has been talking too much in 
his classes. He has wasted too much 
time telling his students what they 
would find in certain books if they 
should ever trouble to read them 
themselves. He has been guilty of 
developing their memories at the 
expense of their creativeness and 
imagination. Too often he has been 
more concerned with implanting 
knowledge than with arousing thought 
and disciplined feeling. He has con- 
sumed too many hours giving him- 
self more practice in self-expression 
when he might have been developing 
thinkers. Perhaps he is one of the 
many culprits who moved Mr. Will 
Durant to pass this sage advice to 
students: “Do not depend upon 
teachers to educate you; they are 
only educating themselves through 
the errors they make teaching you.” 

An orderly, well-informed, well- 
delivered lecture, it is true, may 
radiate enthusiasm and inspiration; 
and an occasional hour-long discourse 
may thus be justified. But the pro- 
fessor who regularly lets himself 
lecture for an unbroken stretch of 
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twenty minutes, with no chance 
whatsoever for any expressed response 
and without any intermittent needling 
of the hearers, is something less than 
the best of teachers. He may with 
practice be growing more fluent, but 
his students are becoming more pas- 
sive. And student passiveness is 
the worst blight on present college 
education. 


HE effects of this disease are 

seen in the buoyant relief with 
which students usually greet news of 
a canceled class, in the week-end 
exodus from many campuses, and, 
most of all, in the fact that an 
embarrassing proportion of graduates 
frankly testify that they derived 
more lasting benefits from football or 
debating or getting out the college 
paper than from any of their classes. 
By reunion time the typical “grad” 
most likely has forgotten everything 
in Dr. So-and-So’s lectures. If he 
remembers anything at all of the 
classroom, he may remember the cat 
that wandered in and jumped up into 
the “‘prof’s” lap while he was reading 
aloud from some favorite poem. 

It may be that many graduates 
value their extra-curricular experi- 
ences more highly because they 
involved active participation. They 
had a chance to express themselves. 
What they learned by doing lasted 
much longer than what they learned 
only by hearing. They had not 
really learnt anything, in fact, until 
they had done something about it. 
Students, it seems, remember less of 
what their professors say than of what 
their professors get them to say. 

Passiveness in education can be 
worse than ineffectual: it can be dan- 
gerous. For a lecturer to dictate 
material and pour out his own con- 
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clusions, day after day, upon twenty 
defenseless students (or one hundred 
or five hundred!) who do nothing but 
listen and absorb, may be excellent 
training for young Fascists and Com- 
munists, but such a procedure is 
certainly gravely questionable in a 
democracy that prides itself upon 
cultivating initiative and combating 
regimentation. 

During this past generation, fortu- 
nately, much has been done to 
develop the student’s independence 
and to motivate more effectively his 
study outside class. Some institu- 
tions have been correlating summer 
reading and summer work with the 
winter curriculum. Honors study has 
been offering an increasing number of 
students a precious opportunity to 
read and write more on their own 
and to develop that sustained effort 
which is indispensable in achieving 
intellectual maturity. The system 
of comprehensives, also, has been 
doing much to counteract daily spoon- 
feeding. But less affluent institutions 
have soon discovered that, to operate 
well, such comprehensives need more 
time, more books, more apparatus, 
more staff, and much more money. 


ITHOUT additional funds little 

can be done about oversize 
classes, but much can still be accom- 
plished with classes under forty. The 
greatest changes need to be wrought 
upon the conduct of work inside class. 
Some professors may be so engrossed in 
their subjects that their only tech- 
nique of teaching is “take it or leave 
it”; but others may be willing to look 
into the following suggestions. 

The question is this: How can we 
increase student participation in the 
classroom? 

Assignment questions—Weneed more 
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textbooks that provide challenging 
(not busybody, insignificant) ques- 
tions to urge the students to cast off 
the habit of reading passively. We 
need more of such excellent booklets 
as Odell Shepard’s Shakespeare Ques- 
tions (which has unfortunately been 
allowed to go out of print). Dictated 
or mimeographed questions issued 
with the assignments, at least during 
the first part of a course, should 
bring the student to class better 
prepared to be a contributor rather 
than a parasite. 

Pop quizzes—Surprise quizzes cover- 
ing the day’s work can be effective in 
keeping the student on his toes. 
Some may scoff at the pop quiz as a 
tactic unworthy of college grown-ups, 
but even leading graduate schools 
have found them salutary. What- 
ever may be said against pop quizzes, 
it remains demonstrably true that 
without them to keep the students 
aware of their daily responsibilities, in 
the eight-ring circus that college has 
become, more than half of a class will 
soon slip several days or even weeks 
behind schedule; and that means that 
all the procrastinators will listen 
passively in class to the discussion of 
topics to which they have brought no 
thinking at all. Those who thus 
delay doing assignments may become 
adept in the art of bluffing, but they 
most certainly are not being genuinely 
educated. 

Here is a way of administering pop 
quizzes that may be worth trying in 
courses organized with daily responsi- 
bilities. At the beginning of the 
course the instructor announces that a 
ten-minute quiz may be given on the 
day’s work at any time. Though it 
will not count so much as a review 
quiz, it will count enough to make it 
worth doing well. If the student 
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confesses before class that he has not 
been able to prepare himself, he will 
be excused entirely from any pop 
quiz that day; but he will be allowed 
only one or two such excuses during 
the semester. If he comes poorly 

repared and makes no declaration, 
he takes what he gets in any quiz that 
may be given. 

The great advantage of the pop 
quiz is that it is the best way I know 
to be sure that most of the class comes 
to every meeting honestly and intelli- 
gently prepared to take an active 
part, even though that part may 
consist in no more than listening 
co-operatively. It teaches dependa- 
bility. Its worst disadvantage is 
that it may motivate learning by 
fear instead of enthusiasm. But is it 
not well for everyone to learn to meet 
and master fears? The student still 
has his term paper in which to gen- 
erate plenty of enthusiasm. 

Student talks—Each student may be 
scheduled to make a five- to seven- 
minute talk before the class on some 
aspect of the day’s work (not more 
than two such talks per class hour). 
The talk should not be memorized 
and should not lean much on notes. 
Nor should it be a mere rehearsal of 
the text or some other book. Rather 
it should be the student’s best oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate in class his 
originality and penetration, and it 
should be judged accordingly. To 
keep the hearers from lapsing into 
passiveness they may be asked to jot 
down brief judgments and suggestions 
for the student speaker. Such talks 
can help to rectify the present dis- 
parity between the quality of students’ 
writing and their oral expression. 
Too many of them who write fairly 
well speak with neither facility nor 
confidence. 
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“Hot spot”—In groups numbering 
under a dozen the better students 
may be invited, one by one, to take 
the center of discussion and defend a 
conviction or withstand a cross- 
examination. This seems to work 
better later in the course, when 
students have a body of material with 
which to proceed. 

Nothing reveals more clearly and 
quickly than this the vast difference 
between the passively and the actively 
trained students. Under such cross 
fire mere book learners fall down 
pitifully. But the student who can 
stand his ground firmly is well pre- 
pared to do a good job not only in the 
oral phases of honors and compre- 
hensive examinations but also in the 
practical emergencies of life outside 
school. And is not this extempore 
ability what many students woefully 
lack? 

Discussion—Several forms of discus- 
sion may be tried: a panel discussion, 
in which four or five students, chosen 
to represent the major aspects of a 
topic, present very briefly their con- 
victions, and the chairman then opens 
the meeting to the rest of the class, 
who may refute them or ask questions; 
or an open discussion led by the 
instructor or by a student chairman. 

In either kind of discussion, experi- 
ence dictates these basic principles: 
it is well to phrase the question clearly 
and to write it on the board for all to 
see, lest the talk wander and become 
futile. The chairman, trying hard to 
keep from dominating the discussion, 
should be sometimes a lively catalytic 
agent and sometimes a terse clarifier 
of issues. He should take care to call 
on those who do not volunteer, for 
they often can shed more light than 
their more easily aroused and voluble 
classmates. All participants should 
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be urged to seek the truth instead of 
merely gaining personal victories, and 
they should learn to disagree without 
being disagreeable (not a bad achieve- 
ment in a democracy). 

The deplorable ineptness of those 
who lack experience in discussion need 
be no signal for surrender but, rather, 
painful proof of the inadequacy of the 
passive education that has dulled 
them. Good discussion comes only 
with plenty of practice. ; 

A blend—Perhaps the best gen- 
erally practicable procedure is the 
artistic blend of the more effective 
aspects of all these methods. Follow- 
ing an opening pop quiz or a student 
talk, a good teacher may go on to use 
lecture, oral questioning, discussion— 
all within the hour, and still achieve 
some unity. He may nimbly adapt 
his methods to his needs. In intro- 
ductory courses in which there is 
much new procedure and new material, 
the instructor may well spend more 
time lecturing, but he will still 
interrupt himself with prying ques- 
tions to make sure that the students 
are thinking along with him. Only 
a few questions per hour can mark 
the difference between the class that 
slumps into passiveness and the one 
which is kept alert. 

In advanced courses the instruc- 
tor may cultivate a thinker’s co- 
operative. That is, to save time, he 
will conduct a discussion himself. 
May I attempt a specific illustration? 
A professor content to leave his 
students passive and _ half-educated 
will lecture for an hour or two on the 
great adaptability of Othello to 
the modern theater. A better teacher, 
as interested in the growth of his 
students as in Shakespeare, will open 
the period by writing on the board: 
“Wherein is Othello one of Shakes- 
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peare’s best tragedies for the stage?” 
Then he may allow several students to 
volunteer a variety of undeveloped 
answers. The rest of the hour can 
be spent both profitably and excitingly 
by urging other members to delve 
into each of the best points in turn. 
Or the professor may offer his own 
generalizations and invite the class to 
substantiate or disprove them. 

In these ways the students co- 
operate with each other and with the 
professor. They learn to work actively 
in a common cause (the essence of the 
citizen’s obligation in a democracy?) 
instead of learning either to submit 
meekly to a lecturer or to quarrel 
futilely with their classmates. 

Examinations—Usually a written 
review should include both these 
kinds of testing: many well-scattered, 
short-answer questions of fact and 
also essay questions demanding selec- 
tion, organization, and judgment.! 

To include only questions that 
require no more than memory is to 
make students parrots. “Nothing in 
education,” declared Henry Adams, 
“is so astonishing as the amount of 
ignorance it accumulates in the form 
of inert facts.” At the other extreme, 
the test that simply invites the 
student to pick from a list of broad 
topics encourages him to dispense 
“hot air.” In preparation for such 
an examination, a student more clever 
than competent may bluff all semester 
(especially if there are no pop quizzes) ; 
then, by “boning up” and “throwing 
a line” he may still do passably well. 
A real examination, though, should 
reveal both what the student knows 
and what he does not know. When- 

[Continued on page 56) 


1In “Improving Examinations,” College English, 
[IX (November, 1947), pp. 88-91], I have discussed 
the importance of varied examination questions in 
more detail. 
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Trends in University Education 


By PEDRO T. ORATA 


An Attempt to Take a World-wide View 


ANY students and professors 
M throughout the world are no 
longer satisfied, as they used 

to be, with the traditional réle of the 
university in human affairs. Indeed, 
many of them are beginning to ques- 
tion whether this institution should 
continue to cater only to the intel- 
lectual élite, and to wonder whether 
it should not, like education on the 
lower levels, be democratized and 
dedicated primarily to the task of 
preparing not only specialists in sub- 
ject-matter but leaders of men as well. 
If there is any doubt about this 
trend, the conference on the reorgan- 
ization of higher education held in 
Holland under the leadership of the 
International Student Service, a pri- 
vate organization long recognized for 
its interest in the improvement of 
university education throughout the 
world, should dispel it altogether. 
Let us look at some facts. In 
1946 the Netherlands Goverment ap- 
pointed a Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, composed of representatives 
of all the universities and institutions 
of higher learning in Holland, includ- 
ing a few students, to make a survey 
of all institutions in the country 
beyond the secondary level and to 
make recommendations for their re- 
organization and improvement. After 
three years of intensive study, the 
Commission, which was subdivided 
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into twenty-two groups, submitted a 
report of nearly five hundred pages. 
A small committee is now studying 
the recommendations with a view to 
putting them in the form of bills for 
presentation to the Parliament.' 

In 1948, Unesco called a conference 
of representatives of universities from 
thirty-two nations which met at 
Utrecht. The report of the conference 
contains recommendations on the 
changing réle of the university, aca- 
demic standards, financing and pro- 
viding basic services for higher edu- 
cation, university education and inter- 
national understanding, and means of 
continuing international co-operation 
among universities.2 These recom- 
mendations were, in the main, carried 
out in a subsequent International Uni- 
versities Conference held in Nice, 
France, December 4-10, 1950, which 
was attended by delegates from 197 
institutions representing 56 countries. 

Toward the end of 1948 the Con- 
gress of the Philippines appointed a 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Education, which made a compre- 
hensive study of the educational sys- 
tem of that country, including higher 
education. The report of the Com- 
mittee on higher education contains 
specific recommendations for the re- 


van de Staatscommissie tot Reorganisatie 
van het Hoger Onderwijs, 1949. 

*Report 7f Preparatory Conference of Representa- 
tives 0 Universities, Columbia University Press, 1949. 
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direction and reorganization of higher 
education in the Philippines, and a 
series of bills to implement these rec- 
ommendations for presentation to the 
Congress when it met in January, 
1950.* 

The earlier work of the Truman 
Committee on Higher Education in 
the United States is, of course, com- 
mon knowledge. It is my purpose in 
this paper to summarize briefly the: 
trends in university education as 
revealed in the sources indicated. 
Never before have universities been 
in “ferment,” to use an appropriate 
term by which George D. Stoddard 
characterized higher education at the 
time of his induction as president of 
the University of Illinois three years 
ago. The reorientation of university 
education, even more than the redi- 
rection of education on the lower 
levels, is long overdue, and it is 
pleasing to note that it has finally 
started. 


HE figures about universities in 

representative countries are diffi- 
cult togather. Such simple data as the 
number of universities and enrollment 
figures are hard to obtain, and, when 
one finally has them, the questions of 
validity, representativeness, and com- 
parability immediately come up. I 
have tried to get data from all sources 
that are available in Unesco. I was 
confronted with figures varying in 
magnitude to an extent that seems 
unbelievable. But I went ahead to 
look for the “best” figures on enroll- 
ment before and after the war, to 
compare the old and the new courses, 
to find out where the money is coming 


Isidro, Antonio. Some Problems of Higher 
Education in the Philippines. Manila, Philippine 
Islands: Joint Congressional Committee on Edu- 
cation, 1949. 
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from to maintain the institutions, to 
assess standards, to analyze the facts 
about the services which are being 
provided for the students, to find out 
the extent to which students are par- 
ticipating in policy-making and ad- 
ministration, and to sense the attitude 
of the students, themselves, toward 
the manner in which they are being 
educated. 

After gathering the facts and assem- 
bling them in the form of the table 
which follows, I was greatly distressed 
by the sudden realization that, like 
most social and educational data, 
mine are incomplete, perhaps the 
labels are misleading, very likely the 
data are not valid. When I presented 
the table to one of my colleagues in 
Unesco for criticism, he reproached 
me without mercy. He said without 
the slightest hesitation: “This is 
biased. First of all, what may be a 
university in one country may only be 
a technical school in another. Stand- 
ards are not the same as regards 
faculty and curriculums. When you 
put all these figures together from 
twenty-two countries, as you have 
done, it seems amazing and fantastic 
that you can feel comfortable about it.” 

Forthwith, I asked my colleague to 
help me improve the data, and he 
did; the result is the one given here. 
But still, as any reader who is con- 
versant with such matters can imme- 
diately see, the numerical data are far 
from accurate and adequate as a 
basis for drawing conclusions that 
may be indicative of trends in univer- 
sity education. And yet, one must 
have some facts if one is to avoid 
empty generalizations. With due 
warning, therefore, I invite the reader 
to examine the facts as they are shown 
in Table I and to think with me about 
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trends in university education based 
partly on them. As an Indian philos- 
opher said: “The view depends upon 
the point of view.” The value of the 
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imate at best, pending the availability 
of more accurate data. It is com- 
forting to know that Unesco is gath- 
ering such data, and in the near future 


TABLE I 


Data on 1n UNIVERSITIES IN 22 Countries, SHowinG NuMBER oF STUDENTS 
PER 10,000 PopuLATION AND Postwar INCREASES IN ENROLLMENT 
Pre-war Postwar Students 
Country* 1947. Enroll Enroll Per Cent 
Population and Year" and Year. _‘Imerease | Booutation 
@ @) @ G) 
47,500 25,461 (37) 25,497 (44) ‘I 5 ) 
10,545 35324 7337 (46) 120.7 7 
1,225 1,328 (39 1,504 (45 21.5 12 
7,922 3404 (37) 14,135 (4 315.2 18 
4,398 2,006 (38) 31386 (46 68.8 8 
408,764 31,188 37} 129,336 43} 314-7 3 
405,000 116,615 (37 213,661 (46 83.2 5 
Tran eteseccccccecccceesceccoces 17,000 953 (36) 5,025 (47) 426.7 3 
19,511 24,515 (37) 74,331 (47 203.2 38 
3,500 (47 70.0 2 
jum..... 8,421 10,334 (37) 17,418 48} 68.6 21 ) 
Coschostovelia..........ccccc0e. 12,170 29,527 36} 63,073 (47 113.6 52 
4 4,146 7,934 (37 15,568 (47) 96.2 38 
« 41,000 82,724 (38) 135,295 (47) 63-5 33 
9,628 12,505 (37 15,752 (47) 26.0 16 
4,547 10,854 (38 16,073 (46) 48.1 35 | 
United Kingdom................ 49,539 62,270 (38) 86,336 (47) 38.6 17 } 
7,581 11,675 (43) 30,000 (47) 156.9 40 ) 
12,582 44,224 (36) 92,441 109.0 74 
Er rer 1,802 55238 (37) 11,000 (47 110.0 61 
65,899 65,266 (37) 79,603 (49) 23.5 12 
ET er ae 144,034 | 1,494,203 (39) | 2,400,000 (49) 60.7 167 
1,300,569 | 2,045,548 (37) | 3,440,271 (47) 68.2 26 


*Unless otherwise indicated, the data were obtained from the following sources: population figures 
from official estimates by the Statistical Office of the United Nations; enrollment figures from United 
Nations’ data on education, to be published soon; comparisons made with data from Unesco’s Report of } 
Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Universities, 1948. 

tEnrollment in Philippine universities generally includes other than university students to the extent i 
of around 25 per cent of the figures given. 

{The enrollment figures for the United States include all institutions of higher education (1,688), of ) 
which 205 were accredited universities in 1946-47. 


we may have a better basis for making 
comparisons of conditions in univer- 
sities throughout the world. 

The most obvious fact about 
university education throughout the 
world is the increase in enrollment 


figures shown depends upon what use 
we wish to make of them. In this 


paper they will serve merely as guide- 
posts for interpretation. Whatever 
conclusions may be drawn from them 
will have to be tentative and approx- 
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in practically every institution for 
which we have a record. The increase 
varies from 1 per cent in Brazil to 
426.7 per cent in Iran. The largest 
numerical increment was in the United 
States, where enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher learning has increased 
by nearly one million students since 
1941. Even in war-torn China, where 
g2 of the 108 institutions had to move 


their campuses two to five times dur- _ 


ing the war, the increase in enrollment 
amounted to 314.7 per cent. By 
region, the largest increment was in 
the Far East, and the smallest in 
European countries. These increases 
have been due to a number of factors, 
among which are: the large number of 
students, especially veterans, whose 
education was delayed during the 
war, the increase in interest in higher 
education among women and girls, 
the closing of schools in occupied 
countries, the growing demand for 
university education everywhere, the 
greater opportunities granted to young 
people to take up higher studies, and 
the rise in population. 

The second obvious fact is the in- 
equality of opportunity for higher 
education in the various countries and 
regions. Whereas in the United States 
for every unit of 10,000 within the 
population 160 persons are enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning, the 
corresponding figure in Thailand is 2, 
in Iran 3, in China 3, and in India and 
Brazil 5. In Europe the figures vary 
from 12 in Germany to 52 in Czecho- 
slovakia; in South America, from 5 in 
Colombia to 18 in Peru; and in the 
Far East, from 2 in Thailand to 38 in 
the Philippines, this last figure being 
due undoubtedly to America’s influ- 
ence. Expressed in terms of leader- 
ship training, whereas in the United 
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States 160 out of every 10,000 persons 
are given the opportunity for such 
training, in Thailand only 2 persons 
out of every 10,000 have the 
opportunity. 

There are other facts which are not 
visible in the table. One is that 
nearly every institution is operating 
with less money, fewer qualified staff 
members, and considerably fewer 
facilities than before the war. In 
devastated countries buildings and 
equipment were razed, many staff 
members were killed or resigned to 
take more lucrative jobs in business 
and industry, and books and supplies 
were destroyed. Because of increased 
taxes endowments have decreased 
considerably, and more and more uni- 
versities have to depend upon govern- 
ment aid and upon tuition fees for 
their support. Then, as a result of the 
greater demand for higher education 
among the masses, many institutions 
have been forced to liberalize their 
entrance requirements, to offer new 
courses, to allow students greater 
participation in the formulation of 
policies and in administration, and to 
provide them with means of main- 
taining themselves in the university. 
There has also been a wholesome 
trend toward making university edu- 
cation a force in character develop- 
ment and community and _ social 
improvement. Finally, there is now a 
movement, which is increasing, tomake 
the university contribute to interna- 
tional understanding and world peace. 


S ALREADY indicated, the Con- 

ference on the Reorganization of 

Higher Education was itself evidence 

of a growing concern among students 

and professors about the task and 
[Continued on page 57) 
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The New Admission Plan 


By CHARLES P. HURD 


A Plan Arranged at Columbia University for Adults Aspiring to Degree Candidacy 


Te: School of General Studies 
of Columbia University pro- 
vides college and university 
instruction for adult men and women. 
It is, also, the only undergraduate 
division of the University which offers 
in evening courses a complete pro- 
gram leading to a degree. 

The School for many years has 
maintained a liberal policy of admit- 
ting mature persons who desired to 
take college and university courses 
without reference to a degree. Admis- 
sion to candidacy for the B.S. degree, 
however, has followed the traditional 
policy of high-school unit require- 
ments accompanied by a qualifying 
score on our aptitude examination. 
The new program in the School of 
General Studies represents a radical 
departure from this policy. 

The Office of University Admissions 
has frequently received applications 
from mature persons who, for one 
reason or another, never completed 
their formal high-school education but 
who wished, nevertheless, to work 
toward a degree. The procedure fol- 
lowed has been to refer them either to 
a high school for adults or to permit 
them to take the necessary subjects as 
non-matriculated students in order to 
qualify for future admission to can- 
didacy. For some time, it has been 
thought that this procedure not only 
was often unrealistic but actually 
worked a hardship on the prospective 
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student. Many of these applicants 
have been successful in business, have 
raised families, and have acquired 
experience, maturity of judgment, 
and seriousness of purpose which, as 
preparation for college work, often 
equal or surpass the advantages re- 
ceived from the usual high-school 
education. The college entrance re- 
quirements were re-examined care- 
fully, and the conclusion was reached 
that their primary function was to 
assure the admissions officers that the 
student was prepared to profit from 
his college work. This reasoning led to 
a basic decision—that a student who 
demonstrated his capacity to com- 
plete his courses successfully should 
be entitled to admission to degree 
candidacy. 

After further study, Louis M. 
Hacker, the director of the School of 
General Studies, has installed the new 
so-called “validation program” for 
the academic year 1950-51. The 
Office of University Admissions will 
administer the program. 

There are, of course, many adults 
who, through lack of ability or back- 
ground, are not prepared to do college 
work satisfactorily. In order to have 
some screening device on which to 
base decisions, the Admissions Office 
decided, therefore, to require each 
applicant to take an aptitude exam- 
ination. Admittedly, this placed an 
unusual emphasis on an admission 
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test, but it must be remembered that 
the applicants who are dealt with in 
this program frequently have no high- 
school records to present. Others can 
offer only partial records of work 
completed many years ago—certainly 
of little value in determining ability 
to do college work. 

The School of General Studies has 
given the aptitude examination for 
five years to all applicants for admis- 
sion to degree candidacy who present 
less than two years of college work 
when they apply. It is a two-hour 
test with sections on reading ability 
and comprehension, arithmetical rea- 
soning, and general information. A 
plicants in order to qualify foe 
admission to our new program are 
required to obtain a score which is 
better than the average of the scores 
made by all candidates during the 
past five years. This average score is 
approximately equivalent to the 45th 

rcentile on the Scholastic Aptitude 

est of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. The student who 
makes a satisfactory score on the test 
files the usual application and pre- 
sents whatever credentials he pos- 
sesses. Whenever possible he is 
interviewed. 


A THE outset, in the new valida- 
tion program, it was decided to 
admit applicants who qualified to 
non-matriculated status to follow a 
prescribed program of studies in order 
to prove themselves college material. 
The plan contemplated keeping all 
the courses in the program strictly on 
the college level, but in some areas 
compromises had to be made. These 
are described later. The program 
was arranged so that it could be com- 
pleted in one semester of full-time 
study or two semesters of evening 


‘required freshman courses. 
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study. The courses selected for the 
program are as follows: 


English Composition—This is the re- 
quired freshman English course. All 
students are required to take an English 
placement examination during the first 
week of classes, and persons who need 
further training are placed in special 
sections for more intensive work. 

History—The foundations of modern 
Europe, 1500-1815, is also one of the 
Freshman 
American history may, with permission, 
be substituted for European history. 

Foreign Languages—The student may 
begin at any level, depending on whether 
or not he has had previous training in 
this area. 

Physics or Chemistry—For many years 
the School has offered these courses for 
students who do not offer one or the other 
on admission. They are intensive one- 
semester basic courses with laboratory. 

Mathematics—It is obvious that a 
student who has not had the usual 
high-school mathematics courses cannot 
be expected to take college courses. 
The Mathematics Department has pre- 
pared a special one-semester course 
working from the assumption that the 
student has only elementary arithmetical 
training. The result has been the develop- 
ment of a new course, Elements of 
Algebra, the description of which states 
that it investigates “basic algebraic 
properties of the various number sys- 
tems starting with the positive integers 
and going as far as the complex numbers. 
The subject-matter is essential in the 
traditional elementary and intermediate 
algebra courses; its presentation is guided 
by modern achievements in the field.” 
The Mathematics Department is most 
enthusiastic about this course and is 
requiring it of all their major students 
despite the fact that most of them 
have already taken their high-school 
mathematics courses. 


If the student completes this pro- 
gram satisfactorily, he is then admit- 


| 
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ted to candidacy for the B.S. degree 
with advanced standing for these 
courses and without any high-school 
deficiencies. The exact level which 
will constitute satisfactory perform- 
ance has not been defined. It has 
been decided that it will be preferable 
to wait and examine the performance 
of our first group. It is expected that 
some students will not satisfactorily 
complete the program either in whole 
or in part. All students have been 
notified that they will be expected to 
make up deficiencies as assigned upon 
the basis of their performance without 
credit toward a degree. 

The plan has been discussed with 
the State Education Department and 
the authorities are most interested 
and co-operative. It has been ap- 
proved by the State Department for 
an experimental period of two years. 
During this time each accepted student 
will be required to take the High School 
Level Tests of General Educational 
Development, which are required for 
the State High School Equivalency 
Diploma, which is approved for col- 
lege admission. Performance on these 
tests will not be used as a basis of 
admission to the validation program; 
students are asked to take the test 
simply as a check on the state require- 
ments and to provide additional data 
for study of the soundness of the 
program. 

It is interesting to note that many 
holders of the High School Equiv- 
alency Diploma have failed to receive 
a qualifying score on our aptitude 
examination. In addition, those per- 
sons who have been admitted and 
whose scores on the General Educa- 
tional Development Test have been 
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received thus far, almost without 
exception, have presented high per- 
centile scores. On the evidence to 
date, therefore, it is expected that all 
the students admitted under the new 
plan will be able to qualify for the 
High School Equivalency Diploma on 
the basis of their performance on the 
General Educational Development 
Tests. This, in itself, is encouraging 
since many colleges have successfully 
admitted students on the basis of the 
equivalency diploma. 


HIS fall the first students admit- 

ted under the plan have begun 
their work. They total over fifty in 
number. Their progress is being care- 
fully watched and will be reported 
upon as soon as they have completed 
the program. It is, of course, too soon 
to make any report on performance, 
but it is hoped that the results will 
bear out our reasoning and Columbia’s 
faith in the ability of the adult, who, 
by his very desire to undertake the 
trial program, manifests the highest 
motivation. In the meantime, there 
is the satisfaction of knowing that a 
substantial group of mature persons 
have been given an opportunity to 
commence their higher education 
without the loss of time or the ex- 
penditure of money which would be 
involved in their being required to 
return to high school to complete 
their preparation. Since only those 
who demonstrate their ability in col- 
lege courses will be matriculated as 
degree candidates, it is believed that 
the validation program will prove a 
reliable means of selection as well as 
a real expression of faith in a large 


segment of the population. 
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The General College Develops Its 
Comprehensive Examination 


By H. T. MORSE, HENRY BOROW, ann CORNELIA D. WILLIAMS 


A Means of Appraising the Student's Achievement in General Education 


LTHOUGH comprehensive ex- 
A aminations are not new, con- 
siderable thought is now being 
directed toward improving them and 
articulating them more closely with 
the curriculum. Within the last three 
years the staff of the General College 
of the University of Minnesota has 
made a radical change in its use of 
such examinations. 

When the College was formulating 
its curriculum and practices in the 
early 1930’s, the idea of comprehen- 
sive examinations appealed to the 
faculty as a desirable means of deter- 
mining student progress. One of the 
avowed purposes in setting up a pro- 
gram of general education had been to 
avoid the excessive compartmental- 
ization of knowledge resulting from a 
variety of unrelated introductory 
courses. The comprehensive exam- 
ination, administered at the end of a 
year’s work, was presumed to eval- 
uate the student’s grasp of over- 
all relationships. Therefore, in block- 
ing out the curriculum, courses were 
set up in large groups—varying in 
different years from seven to twelve— 
which had enough in common so that 
performance on a comprehensive ex- 
amination would indicate how well 
the student had retained and inte- 
grated his learning. Over a major 
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period since the General College was 
organized, students completing a two- 
year program were required to pass 
six comprehensive examinations to 
qualify for the degree Associate in 
Arts. So great was the faith in this 
means of evaluation that, at first, a 
student’s achievement was determined 
primarily by his standing on the com- 
prehensive examination rather than 
by his marks in individual courses. 
This idealistic notion could withstand 
neither the onslaughts of the tradi- 
tional-mindedness of college students 
and their parents nor the necessity for 
keeping scholastic records comparable 
to those of other colleges. 

As time went on, the staff began to 
realize uneasily that it was caught in 
a dilemma. It wanted to retain the 
comprehensive requirement; yet it 
became increasingly difficult to make 
out students’ programs quarter by 
quarter in such a way that every stu- 
dent would have adequate prepara- 
tion for three such examinations each 
year. A further difficulty was that 
students frequently registered for 
courses in which they had little inter- 
est—and sometimes for which they had 
no real need—merely to meet the com- 
prehensive-examination requirement. 

The staff therefore decided in 1942 
to experiment with reducing the re- 
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quirement from three to two compre- 
hensives a year. Programs of students 
who came under this new system were 
carefully analyzed to see whether the 
broader band of elective credits re- 
sulted in the selection of unco- 
ordinated courses. An analysis of 
programs taken under the revised 
system satisfied the staff with the 
change, and it was therefore adopted 
for all students. 

There were still difficulties and 
inconsistencies, however. How did 
we know, for example, that a student 
was not merely indulging still further 
his particular interests under the 
elective system and carefully avoiding 
areas in which he was not interested 
or in which he had had no experience? 
It was fairly typical of our men stu- 
dents, for instance, that they tended 
to avoid all courses in the general-arts 
area, with the possible exception of 
literature. Yet an important aspect 
of our over-all objectives was to 
stimulate students to realize the per- 
sonal and social values of the arts and 
their worth as creative activities. 
Conversely, a student might learn a 
good deal about individual adjust- 
ment outside any formal class experi- 
ence, and that learning should be 
accounted for somehow as part of his 
total educational development. 

After a careful review of these con- 
siderations, the faculty abandoned 
all previous separate comprehensive- 
examination requirements in 1947 in 
favor of a single over-all general com- 
prehensive examination. It also took 
the final step to ensure consistency 
with the very concept of comprehen- 
sive examinations, and required all 
incoming students to take one form of 
the examination upon admission, a 
second form at the end of the first 
year, and a third form at the end of 
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the second year. Satisfactory achieve- 
ment on the general comprehensive 
was still one of the requirements for 
the two-year degree or for transfer to 
a four-year college. 


HE idea of a single comprehen- 

sive examination was not entirely 
new, since an experimental form had 
been developed and administered as 
early as 1941. The project was not 
carried further at that time, however, 
because of the intense involvement 
of almost the entire staff in various 
war activities. 

One can appreciate more fully the 
implications of this step when it is 
realized not only that there would be 
a tremendous amount of work in- 
volved for many years in discarding 
the old system in favor of the new, 
but also that the total pattern of 
course requirements would be com- 

letely shattered. Previously, there 
had been in each area a core course 
which the student must take if he 
elected that particular comprehensive 
area. Hereafter, there were to be no 
specific core requirements, and every 
course would have to stand on its own 
merits. Our experience, since the 
change to the present plan was made, 
has been extremely gratifying. The 
distribution of enrollments has re- 
mained much the same among what 


used to be the core and the con-. 


tributing courses. 

It is our firm conviction, upon 
entering our fourth year of experi- 
mentation with the new system, that 
it is educationally sound. We now 
have a profile of attainment in general 
education for each student upon his 
admission to the college. The prog- 
ress—or lack of it—which he demon- 
strates on subsequent forms indicates 
the relative amount of learning which 
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has taken place during each of his 
years of residence. True, some of it 
may well come from sources other 
than the classroom, but our ultimate 
concern is less immediately with 
where or how a student attains a 
well-rounded general education than 
with the fact that he is developing 
consistently throughout his college 
experience. We now have a double 
criterion of his progress. His showing 
may be compared on each subsequent 
test with his previous performance, 
and thus the extent of his individual 
progress may be determined. His 
standing may also be compared with 
that of the group with which he 
entered, or with an even wider sam- 
pling, and thus his educational growth 
as compared with that of other stu- 
dents may be determined. 

The task of selecting the contents 
and writing the items for the compre- 
hensive examination rests primarily 
with the entire instructional staff of 
the General College. The contribu- 
tions of the various staff members are 
funneled through a comprehensive- 
examination committee preparatory 
to the production of each form of the 
examination. Functioning essentially 
as a clearinghouse, this committee is 
charged with the responsibilities of 
sifting, assembling, and editing the 
examination materials; of supervising 
the mechanical details of examination 
construction, administration, record- 
ing, and standardization (development 
of norms); and of recommending cer- 
tain matters of policy for the approval 
of the instructional staff. 

The distinction between the selec- 
tion of examination content and the 
physical task of producing the exam- 
ination is a sharp one. The first of 
these obligations belongs clearly to 
the teaching staff at large since it is 
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the belief of the College that the out- 
comes of instruction, as they are 
appraised by any examination, are a 
responsibility of the instructors rather 
than of test technicians. This division 
of duties necessarily entails a close 
working relationship between the in- 
structional staff and the compre- 
hensive-examination committee. As a 
matter of routine, the members of the 
committee are drawn from each 
instructional area in the College, and 
the membership is rotated annually. 

Naturally, a certain amount of 
in-service training must be provided. 
Consequently, the comprehensive- 
examination committee has, in addi- 
tion to its other activities, functioned 
as an informational training unit by 
helping to clarify the relationship 
between the specific purposes of the 
comprehensive examination and the 
larger objectives of the instructional 
program; by rendering assistance in 
the mechanics of item writing; by 
outlining the use and interpretation 
of objective item-analysis data in 
revising items; and by demonstrating 
the use and interpretation of norms 
for purposes of guidance and program- 
planning with students. 


Ak of general principles has 
been prepared and distributed to 
the staff which might be thought of as 
recommended criteria for the prepara- 
tion of suitable examination content. 
An earnest effort has been made by 
the staff of the General College to 
devise items which measure the larger 
outcomes of general education rather 
than the more obvious verbal and 
mechanical changes which operate in 
the day-to-day class experience. While 
it cannot be said that the staff has yet 
achieved this somewhat ambitious 
goal, yet it is believed that a step in 
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the desired direction has been taken. 
A study of the items which make up 
the examination would reveal many 
which are more concerned with appli- 
cations of general principles than 
with discrete facts per se. For exam- 
ple, the section on Literature, Speech, 
and Writing attempts an evaluation 
of the student’s ability to interpret 
critically and, in a sense, to appre- 
ciate, specimens of prose and poetry. 
The Home Life Orientation section 
poses many questions about problems 
which are very likely to arise in the 
family life of the student. The Per- 
sonal Orientation section contains 
items which test the student’s under- 
standing of the methods of scientific 
study of human behavior, and others 
which examine his ability to make 
valid inferences from graphic sum- 
maries of psychological experiments. 

Revision of items for successive 
forms of the examination has been 
based upon two types of evaluation: 
objective or quantitative item analysis 
and subjective analysis. While these 
procedures furnish somewhat different 
kinds of data, their results are used 
conjointly in item refinement. 

An objective item analysis has been 
made for each of the three experi- 
mental forms developed. The Davis 
method of item analysis has been 
employed for this purpose. This 
method yields for each item two 
quantitative indexes, discrimination 
and difficulty. The first reveals the 
extent to which any given item differ- 
entiates between students earning 
high scores and those earning low 
scores on the part of the test from 
which the item derives. In other 
words, the discrimination index em- 


1Davis, Frederick B. Item-Analysis Data: the 
Computation, Interpretation, and Use in Test 
Construction. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University, 1946. 
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ploys the criterion of internal con- 
sistency in that it shows how consistent 
students’ responses to any item are 
with their responses to the test part 
as a whole. The difficulty index fur- 
nishes information on the ease or 
difficulty of a given item in relation to 
the element of chance. A by-product 
of these two indexes, and perhaps 
equally valuable, has been the distri- 
bution of response choices on all test 
items for both high-scoring and low- 
scoring student groups. Scrutiny of 
the distribution of response choices 
has permitted ready detection of 
those response alternatives (distrac- 
tors) which were so seldom chosen by 
students that they contributed little 
or nothing to the examination. More- 
over, valuable information has been 
furnished to the staff concerning 
ambiguous items and points of in- 
formation commonly misunderstood 
by students. 

The item-analysis data, although 
of considerable value, are never used 
in isolation in refining the compre- 
hensive examination but rather in 
conjunction with the subjective an- 
alysis of items. It is occasionally 
found, for example, that an item with 
a high discrimination index and a 
favorable distribution of response 
choices requires revision or elimina- 
tion of irrelevant or unimportant 
content or inappropriate phrasing. 

Most of the instructional staff vol- 
untarily devoted about twelve hours 
to taking the first form of the compre- 
hensive examination and prepared a 
detailed list of comments and ques- 
tions. These the examination com- 
mittee transmitted to the co-ordinators 
in each area for use in revising the 
examination. Most staff members 


were agreed that the aid furnished by 
this subjective evidence could not 
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have been gained by inspection of 
objective item-analysis data alone. 
Furthermore, many instructors re- 
ported that the experience of taking 
the examination had provided them 
with a clearer view of the over-all 
scope and aims of the program of 
general education in this college. It 
had, at the same time, been useful in 
pointing out areas of communality, 
synthesis, and possible duplication 
between the activities and aims of the 
different subject-matter groupings. 
Three experimental forms of the 
comprehensive examination have so 
far been developed, and a fourth is 
under construction. Twelve hours of 
testing time (three four-hour periods) 
have been set aside for the adminis- 
tration of each form, although the 
majority of students complete the 
examination in nine hours or less. 
The second and third forms represent 
in part a refinement of items included 
in the immediately preceding forms, 
but each encompasses a substantial 
number of new items not previously 
used. Each form consists of almost 
700 items, of which approximately 100 
apiece are assigned to the seven major 
areas of general education comprising 
the curriculum of the General College. 
These are: Social-Civic Orientation; 
Home Life Orientation; Personal 
Orientation; General Arts; Biological 
Science; Physical Science; and 
Literature, Speech, and Writing. 


HE development and application 

of the new comprehensive exam- 
ination series in the General College 
have been conceived as a long-term 
research program. Out of the present 
series of experimental forms, the col- 
lege plans to develop three refined and 
relatively permanent forms. The items 
of these projected examinations will 
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be so calibrated that the three forms 
will be educationally and statistically 
comparable. Thus the practice effect 
upon scores which results from taking 
the same form of the test more than 
once will be eliminated. Moreover, 
the same numerical score on different 
forms of the examination will, for all 
practical purposes, have the same 
interpretation. This latter condition 
does not hold for the experimental 
forms now in use. 

The most obvious use of scores on 
the comprehensive is as a partial basis 
for satisfying requirements for the 
two-year Associate in Arts degree. 
From the time of enrollment, students 
are aware of the importance of this 
examination, not only through state- 
ments printed in the college bulletin, 
but also in the discussion periods 
which constitute a part of their orig- 
inal orientation, and in their first 
registration interviews with an ad- 
viser. Since it is the philosophy of 
the college that the A.A. degree shall 
stand for something more than the 
mere accumulation of credit, and 
since it is the purpose of the compre- 
hensive examination to measure some 
of the more enduring and more inter- 
related aspects of learning, every 
attempt is made to orient the begin- 
ning student toward these ultimate 
objectives and to help him to under- 
stand that this achievement will be 
indicated by his satisfactory perform- 
ance on the comprehensive two years 
hence. It is pointed out to the stu- 
dent that if he regards each course in 
his program as a separate entity, if he 
“crams” for each separate final ex- 
amination and regards the taking of 
each examination as a sort of “mental 
purge,” then it will be possible to miss 
qualifying for the A.A. degree by fail- 
ing the comprehensive examination, 
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even though he has satisfactory marks 
in most or all of the separate courses 
constituting his required go credits. 

If a comprehensive examination is 
to be used thus, as one of the criteria 
for awarding the degree, there must 
be some objective definition of “‘satis- 
factory performance.” Several plans 
were considered. One would have 
defined satisfactory performance in 
terms of the amount of improvement 
revealed by a student between his 
first and his final taking of the exam- 
ination. This plan was discarded on 
two grounds. It is statistically im- 
a since those earning the 

ighest percentile ranks in the begin- 
ning are arbitrarily penalized by not 
having as much room for improve- 
ment as those originally making the 
lowest percentile ranks. It is educa- 
tionally unwise, since it could easily 
engender a most undesirable student 
attitude: “Do as poorly as possible on 
the first exam in order to leave as 
much room for improvement as 
sible.” Such an attitude would have 
negated all of the other values and 
uses of comprehensive-examination 
scores. A second possibility would 
have been to define “satisfactory per- 
formance” in terms of some arbitrary 
(or some research-determined) level 
of total score on the examination. 
This plan was also discarded on the 
grounds that it might permit a stu- 
dent to qualify for the degree if he 
could reach an exceptionally high 
level of achievement in one or two 
fields of knowledge even though he 
made exceptionally low scores in all 
the other fields. Such a pattern of 
performance, the staff believed, would 
not be consistent with its definition of 
general education. 

A third possibility would have been 
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to require that a student attain some 
uniformly high score on all seven 
parts of the comprehensive examina- 
tion. This idea was also rejected for 
a similar though complementary 
reason. The staff was of the opinion 
that such a requirement, enforced 
with every student, would contradict 
an important phase of its basic educa- 
tional philosophy—the deep convic- 
tion that to serve all of its students 
well, the General College must main- 
tain enough flexibility in the interpre- 
tation of degree requirements to 
permit considerable variation in stu- 
dent program planning, a variation 
keyed to individual differences in 
needs, abilities, and interests. 

The final decision, therefore, was to 
require that when a student took the 
comprehensive examination for the 
last time, he must earn satisfactory 
scores on at least five out of seven 
parts. This requirement guarantees a 
considerable breadth in every stu- 
dent’s achievement. Yet it permits 
the student with a highly channelized 
interest or a strong vocational drive 
to arrange a program with at least 
some measure of concentration of 
courses in closely related fields, even 
though he does this by neglecting one 
or two of the seven comprehensive 
areas. It also makes it possible for 
the student with a real and serious 
disability or distaste for one particular 
field of subject-matter to obtain his 
A.A. degree even though he cannot 
learn very much in that one field. 


— only remaining problem was 
to decide exactly how high a 


score must be to be considered “‘satis- 
factory.” For two years after the 
adoption of the new comprehensive- 
examination system, students who had 
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entered the college prior to its adop- 
tion were permitted to choose whether 
they would complete degree require- 
ments under the old or the new sys- 
tem. The result of this was that only 
a small number of students became 
candidates for the A.A. degree under 
the new plan in the first year 
(1947-48). As a temporary expedient, 
therefore, it was decided to define as 
satisfactory a score on the final 
comprehensive which was at least as 
high as that equivalent to the 75th 
percentile of the entering freshman 
group. This arbitrary choice of the 
75th percentile had the additional 
incidental advantage of seeming to 
“make sense” to the staff and the 
students. 

One year later, in June, 1949, the 
first large group of students who had 
completed two years of work in the 
college under the new plan became 
degree candidates. An inspection and 
tabulation of their performance on 
the final comprehensive examination 
has substantiated the previous a priori 
definition of “satisfactory” perform- 
ance. No unduly large number of 
students failed to qualify for the 
degree; those who did fail to meet the 
comprehensive requirement were, for 
the most part, students whose aca- 
demic records up to that time had not 
been entirely satisfactory, or those 
who had deliberately violated a basic 
principle of general education by con- 
centrating all of their study in two or 
three fields. 

On the basis of this experience, 
therefore, until contradictory evidence 
is presented in subsequent years, the 
comprehensive-examination require- 
ment for the degree will remain as 
follows: that a student must reach the 
75th percentile of the entering fresh- 
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man norms in at least five out of seven 
areas of the examination. 

An equally important use of the 
comprehensive examination is made 
possible by its general plan of admin- 
istration. Students take this exam- 
ination for the first time when they 
first enter the General College. They 
take a comparable form a second 
time at the end of their third quarter 
of residence, and a third examination 
at the end of the sixth quarter, at 
which time they become candidates 
for the A.A. degree. Although it is 
the scores earned on the third exam- 
ination that count for purposes of 
awarding the degree, the scores made 
on the first two examinations are 
equally important for advisory and 
counseling purposes. 

Scores made on the comprehensive 
examination are entered on a special 
profile sheet and placed in each stu- 
dent’s personnel folder. Results of the 
first test are available to the student 
and his faculty adviser by the time he 
makes an appointment to plan his 
program and register for the second 
quarter. Since the scores on all three 
examinations can be recorded on the 
same profile sheet, not only initial 
standing but intermediate progress 
and final status can be readily seen 
and understood by both the student 
and his adviser. An inspection of this 
profile and a discussion with the stu- 
dent of his high and low points in 
terms of various areas of knowledge 
and understanding form the basis of 
program-planning with him. The stu- 
dent who sees for himself the par- 
ticular areas in which he is least well 
informed and who understands that 
he must have a pretty fair spread of 
knowledge and understanding to qual- 
ify for the A.A. degree is in a better 
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position to select wisely the courses 
most likely to widen and deepen his 
general education. The student who 
makes low scores in all sections of the 
examination has a more realistic 
picture of what lies ahead if he is to 
earn a degree at all. The student who 
can see the measure of his progress 
reflected in improved scores in the 
areas in which he chooses to study 
during his first year has added in- 
centive for tackling fresh fields in his 
second year. The student whose 
initial standing is already at or above 
the graduation level in most or all of 
the areas is encouraged to plan imme- 
diately a program in line with his 
specialized needs and interests. 


N THE General College, it must be 

remembered, there is no one pattern 
or sequence of courses prescribed for 
all students. There is, instead, a cur- 
riculum made up of more than one 
hundred different courses, all except 
a bare handful without prerequisites, 
and all except three or four available 
both to Freshmen and Sophomores. 
This list of free choices is further 
expanded by a host of additional 
courses taught in other colleges of the 
University and open to General Col- 
lege students who earn at least 
average marks. Even in the voca- 
tional sequences, there is ample pro- 
vision for elective courses. And it is 
the philosophy of the college that 
each student should be encouraged to 
plan his own program in the light of 
his individual needs and interests, 
within the framework of the concept 
of general education as defined by 
the seven areas of the comprehensive 
examination. 

It is the belief of the staff members 
(especially of the counseling staff) that 
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this very freedom in course selection 
makes doubly necessary the provision 
of an advisory system to help students 
in wise program-planning, and the 
availability of comprehensive-exam- 
ination scores based on initial status 
at time of admission to the General 
College and upon status halfway 
through the two-year curriculum is 
an invaluable tool in this advisory 
program. 

Knowledge of a student’s differen- 
tial performance on the seven areas of 
the comprehensive not only assists the 
student and his adviser in making 
realistic program plans in relation to 
satisfying requirements for the A.A. 
degree but also provides important 
information to the counselor in 
his long-time educational vocational 
planning with the student. For in- 
stance, the student whose pre-college 
experiences have produced a broad 
and comprehensive understanding in 
the field of social science as revealed 
by his initial scores on the compre- 
hensive examination is in a different 
position in relation to a tentative 
vocational choice of social-science 
teaching from the student with the 
same vocational choice whose initial 
performance on this area of the com- 
prehensive is far below that of the 
typical entering student. 

Other things being equal, the coun- 
selor is likely to believe that the 
vocational choice of the first student 
has at least a firmer foundation in 
background knowledge than does that 
of the second student. The second 
student, in other words, has much 
more still to learn about the field for 
which he has just expressed a pref- 
erence; there is perhaps a higher prob- 
ability that his choice is based on 
inadequate information or that he 
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will face competition in a field which 
may prove too difficult for him. A 
similar line of reasoning might be 
applied to students with vocational 
goals of nursing or medicine in relation 
to their initial scores on the biological- 
science area of the comprehensive. 

In short, initial scores on the com- 
prehensive examination can be used 
as a kind of differential ability test 
for entering Freshmen, and as such 
can add one more bit of useful 
information to all of the other facts 
about a student which the counselor 
otherwise obtains through special 
aptitude and interest tests and 
through his counseling interviews with 
the student. 


URING these first few years, all 

of the time and attention of the 
staff have necessarily been devoted 
to the primary task of construction of 
test items and the tryout of these 
items in different forms of the exam- 
ination. When three valid and com- 
parable forms of the examination are 
available, it will be possible to use 
these examinations in turn as one 
criterion in the evaluation of the 
curriculum. The pre- and post-test 
plan of administration will yield ready 
indications of amounts of improve- 
ment in the several comprehensive 
areas for various subgroups of stu- 
dents whose interim experiences with 
the curriculum have systematically 
differed, or who have been subjected 
to different classroom techniques; or 
differences in scores between the 
initial and the intermediate tests for 
students who have had no formal 
teaching in particular areas may yield 
some real insight into the amount of 
incidental learning which takes place. 
These schemata are offered as merely 
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suggestive of the kinds of studies 
which might be attempted in the near 
future with the aid of this new 
instrument. 

The use of comprehensive examina- 
tions does not, of course, eliminate 
some of the long-standing limitations 
of educational-achievement tests. The 
development of certain skills with 
which the educational program is 
directly concerned, effective speaking 
and writing, for example, cannot be 
adequately assessed by a group paper- 
and-pencil achievement test, although 
these skills do receive persistent atten- 
tion and are continuously appraised 
in individual courses in the General 
College. Then, too, a test cannot 
reveal the extent to which desirable 
habits and practices, such as those 
involved in healthful living and social 
intercourse have been inculcated as a 
result of the educational process. 
Perhaps most important, the attitudes 
and appreciations with which modern 
collegiate education is so deeply con- 
cerned are not directly measurable by 
the comprehensive examination. The 
test might, of course, show that the 
student has learned the evidence 
against the doctrine of racial superi- 
ority, but it could not adequately 
show what changes had taken place 
in his fundamental attitude and 
actions toward minority groups. 

Despite the foregoing limitations, 
several distinct advantages have re- 
sulted from the use of the new General 
College comprehensive examination. 
First, it has had a salutary effect in 
focusing the attention of both the 
student and the instructor upon the 
larger and relatively more permanent 
outcomes of the program of instruc- 
tion. In this connection, it is believed 

[Continued on page 57) 
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A New Adventurein Teacher 

Training’ 

In 1944, Michigan State College, 
after several years of co-operative 
faculty study, decided to reorganize its 
undergraduate program. Attempting 
to benefit from the experimental pro- 
grams in general education of such 
universities as Florida and Minne- 
sota, it created its present Basic 
College. Required of all Freshmen 
and Sophomores, the Basic College 
embarked on a curriculum that offered 
broad “synthesizing” courses in seven 
areas: physical science, biological sci- 
ence, social science, effective living, 
history of civilization, literature and 
fine arts, and written and spoken 
English. To obtain instructors quali- 
fied to teach such courses posed a 
monumental task. In-service training 
seemed to be only one solution to this 
problem. As more instructors were 
selected and the in-service training 
program expanded, the need for a 
systematic method of planning oppor- 


tunities for the professional growth of 


new staff members became evident. 
With co-operation from various de- 
partments on the campus, the Divi- 
sion of Education added to its gradu- 
ate curriculums an Ed.D. degree in 
higher education specifically designed 
for preparing pete te at the junior- 
college, college, and university levels. 
The program is in its infancy. No 
claims are made for its accomplish- 
ments. However, it is now being 
oul nd by George W. Angell, Michigan 


tested by mature graduate students, a 
large number of whom are full-time 
instructors in the Basic College. 
These student-instructors actually cre- 
ated the local demand for such a 
program. They are full participants 
in the experimental program and 
have accepted a large share of respon- 
sibility, as graduate students, for 
locating weak spots and strengthening 
the sequences of planned experiences. 

Although changes are already being 
considered and new courses planned, 
the program now in operation is briefly 
described. The plan is to harmonize 
the following five types of learning 
experiences: 

Broad training in the subject-matter 
area—The student is allowed a minimum 
of 50 quarter-hours of graduate credit in 
which to select those courses needed to 
give breadth in an academic area. It is 
hoped that the student will develop a set 
of synthesizing relationships between the 
various elements of a broad subject area 
(for example, relationships between eco- 
nomics, political science, history, geog- 
raphy, and so on, within the broad area 
of social sciences). The building of 
special synthesizing courses in each area 
at the graduate level is being given 
serious consideration. Staff members of 
the Basic College who have had several 
years’ experience with general-education 
courses would presumably lend vision to 
the organization of these graduate units. 

Broad training in professional educa- 
tion—Approximately 40 to §0 credits are 
to be earned in professional education 
courses or projects that are centered 
about the philosophy of general educa- 
tion, curriculum building, evaluation 
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techniques, guidance and counseling, 
personnel administration, the psychology 
of learning, human growth and develop- 
ment, and adult education. Other areas 
are available for those who desire them. 
Internship and related study—Since 
most of the present candidates are full- 
time staff members in a general-education 
program that is continuously experi- 
menting with new methods, materials, 
and curriculums, on-the-job training is 
readily available. Later, as the number 
of non-teaching candidates increases, the 
plan is to make each advanced student 
responsible for teaching at least one 
section of a Basic College course for one 
full year. This work will be carried on 
under the dual supervision of the subject- 
matter adviser and a representative of 
professional education. Concurring with 
this on-the-job training are nine credit- 
hours (3 terms) of study in_higher- 
education courses designed to help the 
student first, to identify objectives of 
general and special education; second, to 
clarify these objectives in terms of 
desirable student behavior; third, to 
evaluate his teaching in terms of the 
elicited student behaviors; and, fourth, 
to plan and carry out needed growth 
experiences. 
To accomplish these purposes, the 
following experiences are utilized: 
A study of cultural backgrounds affecting 
practices and needs in higher education 
A study of contemporary programs in general 
education 
A study of various research reports on higher 
education 
An initial formulation of goals for higher 
education in terms of student behavior 
Intervisitation of participants—observation 
of teaching in every department of the 
Basic College 
Visits to other campuses and training pro- 
grams in industry 
Group evaluation of observed teaching tech- 
niques in terms of the student behavior 
exhibited in the classroom 
A re-formulation of goals, with a statement of 
appropriate teaching techniques 
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An item analysis of a final examination 

Development and use of pre-test with both 
content and behavior sub-scores, for diag- 
nostic purposes 

Case study of a postadolescent, with recom- 
mended follow-up and referral practices 

A study of marking practices, including 
comprehensive examinations 

Construction and use of student questionnaire 
for evaluation and improvement of teaching 

Survey of, and visit to, campus service 
centers, including a health examination 

Formulation of a statement of personal 
strengths and needs—together with a plan 
for improvement 

Co-operative development of a manual on 
college teaching 


Research training—Present plans call 
for the dissertation to extend knowledge 
needed for more effective college teaching 
in the various subject-matter areas. 
This type of research essentially calls 
for an extension of the interrelation- 
ships, understanding, and use of presently 
accepted subject knowledge. Since accept- 
able studies involve rigorous research 
methods and represent a commendable 
contribution, they should command the 
respect of all. 

Research also takes on a new aspect 
in its relationship to the total program. 
Since many educators hope to promote 
student growth in independent thinking, 
self-discipline, self-reliance, and a confi- 
dence in intelligent group action, the 
method of teaching the three-term 
sequence in higher education which has 
been referred to is one of co-operative 
research. This method centers about 
testing certain hypotheses which are drawn 
from group discussion. The participants 
co-operatively gather data by reading, 
visitations, questionnaires, observations, 
and so on. The data are then analyzed 
co-operatively and interpreted — with 
each individual being free to accept 
the conclusions with his own reserva- 
tions. Much opportunity is offered the 
group to discuss strengths and weak- 
nesses of the research techniques used. 
More important is the fact that the stu- 
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dents are expected to grow through first- 
hand experiences and the use of scientific 
methods to determine appropriate prin- 
ciples underlying sound college instruc- 
tion. Such activity is a continuous source 
of enrichment for the program and 
diminishes the number of courses where 
students are “told how to teach.” 

A choice of foreign language or com- 
petence in statistical methods—Since some 
areas have a realistic need for foreign- 
language training as a tool for research, 
it is possible for the student to select 
foreign language in preference to sta- 
tistical training or vice versa. When 
the student selects foreign language, he 
is expected to be able to read rather flu- 
ently and accurately from new materials 
in his area. An all-out attempt is made 
to find suitable material on which to base 
the student’s examination. This is con- 
sistent with the purpose of offering the 
foreign language as a workable tool, not 
merely an academic hurdle. 

When the student selects statistics as 
his major tool of research, he is expected 
to pass a practical examination given by 
the mathematics department or complete 
seven credit-hours of approved residence 
credit in statistics courses. 


Putting this training program in 
operation under the Division of Edu- 
cation rather than by individual aca- 
demic departments offers unlimited 
possibilities for setting up broad pro- 
grams of study. A few examples of 
the cognate study being presently 
carried out by individuals are bio- 
physics, social biology, history-political 
science-religion, social psychology, 
speech-English, and history-sociology- 
economics. It is apparent to the 
reader that under this administrative 
setup, departmental lines are trav- 
ersed with ease. The co-operation and 
enthusiasm of professors in the vari- 
ous academic departments have given 
great impetus to this development. It 
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should be kept in mind that the stu- 
dent’s advisory committee is drawn 
from other academic areas as well as 
the Division of Education. This cross- 
fertilization of ideas from his personal 
guidance committee not only helps 
the student to gain breadth of educa- 
tional vision but stimulates interde- 
partmental understanding. Integra- 
tion and breadth are also promoted 
through evaluation of student under- 
standing since the student is required 
to stand examination in each cognate 
area which he attempts to synthesize. 

Some staff members have raised a 
question concerning the large block 
of time given to professional-education 
courses. Some would like the dis- 
sertation to be in the subject-matter 
area, with no relationship to the 
teaching aspect of the subject. Others 
believe that the breadth of study in 
the subject-matter area may weaken 
the student’s scholarship in a specific 
field. Nevertheless, the general feeling 
of staff members co-operating in this 
program seems to indicate that it is a 
step forward in developing the type 
of faculty candidates so badly needed 
in American universities and colleges 
today. Many believe that the doc- 
torate will soon become the pre- 
service step in preparing for college 
teaching. It will be the responsibility 
of the college to provide opportunity 
for continuous study and on-the-job 
research that will extend the individ- 
ual’s opportunity for narrow special- 
ization if he so desires. At present, 
Michigan State College offers each 
staff member freedom to audit gradu- 
ate classes and also frees him from 
teaching duties one full quarter each 
year. This free quarter is specifically 
for the purpose of advanced study, 
research, or travel. 
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Course in Human Relations 


During the first semester of last 
year (1949-50) a course in human 
relations was offered by the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The idea for such a 
course was suggested by the staff 
about a year ago. It was pointed out 
that there is an increasing growth of 
“personality courses,” success schools, 
personal-improvement institutes, and 
so on, which purport to offer experi- 
ences leading to more effective and 
satisfying interpersonal relationships; 
and it was suggested that, since peo- 
ple obviously felt a need for such 
courses, it might be advisable for 
academic psychology to explore the 
possibility of offering an undergrad- 
uate course in the area of human 
relations. In the framework of a 
university setting, such a course would 
be subject to controls not likely to 
exist in a non-academic situation. 

We decided that the first class 
should be at the undergraduate level 
and that the enrollment should be 
limited to about fifteen students. 
From our experience, however, we 
now believe that this number could 
be increased to twenty. The purpose 
was to give the students in the course 
the opportunity to learn human rela- 
tions by having experience with real 
problems which they themselves must 
solve, rather than by learning about 
human relations from textbooks or 
lectures; and, further, to use their 
problems, not someone’s ideas about 
what constituted their problems. To 
this end, the class was conducted 
with very few limitations. Students 
were allowed to decide the subjects to 


1Reported by George W. Albee, Research 
Psychologist, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Western Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic. 
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be discussed, the projects to be under- 
taken, and the direction the course 
was to follow. Each member of the 
class was told that he could object at 
any time to the direction of the class 
or the content of the discussions and 
could propose changes to the group. 
All questions of policy and procedure 
were settled by vote. 

In short, the students had an oppor- 
tunity to have the experience of meet- 
ing a group of their peers in a demo- 
cratic, receptive atmosphere where 
they were free to work out their own 
problems through co-operative effort. 
It was necessary in this atmosphere 
that students be concerned with the 
immediate problems of getting along 
with each other, making compromises, 
and sharing responsibilities, instead 
of learning rules, “laws of behavior,” 
and other verbal information. 

Traditionist critics of this sort of 
educational experience point to the 
inefficiency of non-authoritarian meth- 
ods—to the bickerings, false starts, 
and conflicts engendered. (It is a 
paradox that so many educators try to 
teach “democracy” by the most 
authoritarian methods.) H. M. Kallen 
answers this point of view thus: 


Those who argue that such unions of 
the diverse are disorderly, confused, and 
illogical are often able to prove it logically. 
But relationships which hold together the 
freely joined parts of such wholes have a 
tensile strength and a flexibility beside 
which the strictly logical and purely 
rational unions turn out to be weak and 
brittle. If such confluences of the diverse 
move clumsily, not all at once or equally 
fast, perhaps these traits are unalienable 
to the democratic way, and the price of 
its lasting stability.? 


Certainly no claim to originality is 


*Kallen, H. M. The Education of Free Men. 
New York: Farrar and Straus, 1949. p. 13. 
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made for this sort of course. But con- 
sistent attempts at student-centered 
educational experiences are still so 
few as to warrant some report on 
such experiences when they occur. 
It is quite likely that not all, or even 
many, kinds of subject-matter may 
be taught by the method used in this 
course. But the subject-matter of 
psychology, especially the area of 
interpersonal relations, seems to de- 
mand some such approach. The lec- 
ture method, which may be adequate 
for the transmission of verbal associa- 
tions, has had no astounding successes 
in changing human behavior. Any- 
one who has had the experience of 
teaching courses in which facts contra- 
dict emotional attitudes can testify to 
the ineffectiveness of the lecture sys- 
tem. The facts are returned to the 
instructor on the final examination, 
but the behavioral habits of the stu- 
dents seem rarely to be touched. . 

In a recent article, Menninger has 
placed a good share of the respon- 
sibility for preventive mental hygiene 
in the hands of the psychologist. His 
statement has relevance here: 


The profession of psychology, so largely 
centered in our colleges and universities, 
could perform an enormously valuable 
service to the mental health of our 
nation. The great majority of college 
students are exposed to one or more 
courses in psychology. Were these ex- 
posures tempered by a teacher with a 
therapeutic rather than academic atti- 
tude, they could provide an incalculable 
benefit in presenting psychology as a 
very important tool for the individual to 
use in living and getting along with 
people. This would require a method of 
providing students with opportunities 
for active learning rather than purely 
passive formal study. Such courses would 
emphasize the motivation of behavior 
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rather than the traditional content, 
The psychologists . . . should certainly 
be the ones to experiment in their own 
courses with techniques for maki 
college education truly meaningful for 
more effective living.* 


How are such goals (learning to live 
and get along with people) achieved? 
Are undergraduates sufficiently mature 
to be entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of guiding for themselves a 
course of this sort? If they are not 
required to attend classes, to read 
assignments, to pass examinations, 
will they be able to really learn 
anything? Our experience suggests 
that the answer to these questions 
is in the affirmative. College stu- 
dents, given the very unusual and 
unexpected experience of being treated 
like adults and being asked to think 
for themselves, respond, after some 
initial false starts, with active par- 
ticipation and interest. 

Class cards were given, during 
registration, to the first 16 students 
requesting this course. Of the sixteen, 
one person never appeared in class and 
another dropped out after the first 
day. Both of these places were filled 
at once by students who wanted to 
get into the course. 

At the beginning of the first ses- 
sion, students were asked to introduce 
themselves. Then the instructor said: 


This course is to be a sort of experi- 
ment. There are only sixteen students 
in the class, and we will probably get to 
know each other pretty well during the 
semester. As you know, the title of the 
course is Human Relations. It is hoped 
that from this class we may come to 
better understand some of the problems 
which arise when people try to get along 


‘Menninger, W. C. “The Relationship of 
Clinical Psychology and Psychiatry,” American 
Psychologist, V (January, 1950), p. 14. 
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together, and perhaps we will learn how 
to deal with some of these problems. 
This is, in every sense, your class to 
conduct as you see fit. There is no 
textbook, and there are no formal assign- 
ments. One can probably learn more 
about human relationships by having 
experiences with other people around 
common problems than by doing any 
amount of assigned reading, or by listen- 
ing to lectures. If anyone does not 
believe that he wants to be part of such a 
class, he is quite free to drop the course. 
From now on the class is yours, to conduct 
as you see fit. 

It took the students a couple of 
weeks to get organized, and they 
constantly bemoaned the lack of 
structure of the course, their inability 
to agree on a plan for the semester, 
and the instructor’s consistent failure 
to tell them what to do. These 
attitudes were accepted and, as time 
went on, compromises were effected 
between divergent opinions. About 
three weeks after the course had 
begun, the issue of class procedure 
came to a showdown. One member 
made a motion that the instructor be 
forced by class vote to lecture and 
make assignments. After lengthy dis- 
cussion, the motion was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. The attitude of the 
class was: “We are in this thing 
together, so why change this into 
just another lecture course. Let’s 
try to run things ourselves. The 
worst we can do is fail.” 

From this time on, the class took 
over active management of its own 
affairs. The last ten minutes of each 
class period were devoted to making 
the assignment for the next session. 
Activities varied from discussions of 
topics important to undergraduates 
(dating, how to get a job, how to deal 
with family problems, and so on) 
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to individual projects. Two of the 
projects were: the report of visits to 
schools in Pittsburgh made 

y two members of the class who 
attended classes and talked to teachers, 
and a discussion of child care as a 
public-health measure given by a 
member of the class who is a public- 
health nurse. Group projects included 
a trip to a mental hospital which 
was followed up with visits by groups 
of three to a group-therapy program 
carried out at that institution. In 
these latter visits, members of the 
class sat in the group-therapy session 
and participated actively with the 
patients. 

The class spent several sessions 
discussing intergroup tensions which 
included reports on outside reading 
and class analysis of personal experi- 
ences. The problem of marking was 
brought up and discussed for several 
sessions. A compromise was effected 
here. The class decided that the 
most valid method of marking would 
be for each one to decide how much 
he had contributed to the course and 
how much benefit he had derived 
from it, and to assign himself a mark 
accordingly, which he then had to 
report to the class along with a 
justification or explanation of it. If 
a student thought he could not do 
this, he was permitted to request 
that the instructor mark him, or he 
could ask the class to mark him and 
take the composite rating.‘ 

The effectiveness of this sort of 
educational experience is difficult to 

[Continued on page 58] 


‘One student asked the class to mark him, and 
one left the mark up to the instructor. The rest 
used the first method. There were three 4’s and 
13 B’s in the class, which, by the way, included 
thirteen Seniors. The mean of these marks is 
lower than it would have been had the instructor 
assigned the marks. 
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Tue eleventh annual open contest 
for research studies in the field of 
business education completed between 
January 1 and December 31, 1950, is 
announced by Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education. The contest closes on 
February 15, 1951. To be eligible for 
consideration, the research studies 
should be of significance to a large 
number of business educators and 
should not have been the basis for 
articles written by the contestant and 
published in journals with national 
distribution. Masters’ or Doctors’ 
theses and independent research 
studies are eligible. Participation is 
not limited to members of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. The winning study will be 
published by Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. Abstracts of all studies 
reviewed by the Research Award 
Committee are published in a special 
research issue of Review of Business 
Education, a publication of the De- 
partment of Business Education of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. Studies 
should be sent, express prepaid, to the 
chairman of the Research Award 
Committee, H. G. Enterline, School of 
Business, Indiana University. 


Tae annual report of President Henry 
T. Heald reviews the program of Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology since its 
formation in 1940 through the merger 
of Lewis and Armour Institutes. 
Among the specific advances are an 
increase in enrollment from 5,932 to 
8,256 (day and evening students), the 
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growth of assets from $5,000,000 to 
more than $17,000,000, and an in- 
crease in the annual operating budget 
from $1,700,000 to $9,500,000. Eight 
new fields of undergraduate study 
leading to degrees and thirteen fields 
of graduate study have been added. 
Armour Research Foundation, estab- 
lished in 1936 as a non-profit center of 
applied research, began. with a staff 
of three scientists and an annual 
research budget of $40,000. Today 
its full-time staff numbers 655, and its 
research last year exceeded $4,500,000, 


Tae College Transfer Test sponsored 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board will be given five 
times during 1950-51 throughout the 
United States, on December 2, Janu- 
ary 13, March 10, May 1g, and 
August 15. Further information may 
be secured from Educational Testing 
Service. 


American foreign policy will be 
objectively and systematically an- 
alyzed at a new Center for the Study 
of American Foreign Policy at the 
University of Chicago. Financed by 
a grant from the Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., and directed by Hans J. Morgen- 
thau, professor of political science at 
the University, the center will include 
on its staff a historian, a political sci- 
entist, and two research assistants. An 
advisory board of authorities on for- 
eign relations will be organized to 
assure the objectivity non- 
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partisan character of the Center’s 
work. The purpose of the study will 
be to provide, among citizens as well 
as government agencies, a clear under- 
standing of the objectives of American 
foreign policy, the means required to 
achieve the ends, and the historic 
continuity of the policy. 


To stimu.ate programs of graduate 
research and instruction in the educa- 
tional area which overlaps the phys- 
ical, biological, and medical sciences, 
an Interscience Commission has been 
organized at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The program was initiated 
because of a general recognition of the 
growing need for closer interaction 
between workers in the physical sci- 
ences and engineering, on one hand, 
and those in the biological and medical 
sciences, on the other hand. The 
Commission combines the facilities 
and the co-operative efforts of the 
School of Medicine, the Towne Scien- 
tific School, the Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering, and the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Only students of high caliber, willing 
to devote four years of full-time study 
to doctoral programs, are encouraged 
to elect the new area of specialized 
study. 


Grants have been made by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to support projects for 
improving the quality of administra- 
tion in public-school systems. At 
least three additional universities are 
to receive grants in the near future. 
It is expected that, as the programs 
develop, the original group of univer- 
sities will come to function as regional 
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centers, working with the other 
teacher-training institutions within 
their areas > influence and with 
related agencies and resources, and 
through them providing service to the 
educational administrator on the job. 

The Foundation’s project is being 
developed in co-operation with the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, and the 
division of country and rural-area 
superintendents of the department of 
rural education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The grant to Harvard was $146,300 
for three years, with the possibility of 
a sum of $110,700 for another two 
years. The Harvard project will 
utilize the resources not only of the 
Graduate School of Education but 
also of the Graduate Schools of Pub- 
lic Administration, Public Health, and 
Business Administration, and the 
Department of Social Relations. It 
will be under the supervision of a 
university-wide committee. 

The grant to Chicago was $500,000 
for a five-year period. An executive 
committee headed by the chairman of 
the Department of Education and 
including six other members of the 
Division of Social Studies will estab- 
lish general policies. The Center will 
seek to develop institutes and work- 
shops for superintendents and prin- 
cipals throughout the Midwestern 
states. 


Aviation manufacturers spend more 
than $50,000 a year on Eilowships 
and scholarships, according to an 
industry survey by Aviation Week. 
The survey, undertaken in connection 
with the establishment of an Aviation 
Week fellowship in aeronautical en- 
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gineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, states that the 
industry must draw the engineers it 
needs for future progress from a 
handful of the 1,800 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. Only 
thirty of these institutions have an 
undergraduate aeronautical engineer- 
ing curriculum accredited by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development. Most of them also 
provide graduate study in aeronautics. 
Several universities give graduate, but 
not undergraduate, work in the field. 
Only 10 schools on the accredited list 
have aeronautical engineering fellow- 
ships and only nine have scholarships; 
a few have both. 


"Tue establishment of a Department 
of Geography at Stanford University 
will make possible an expansion of 
courses in this subject, which has 
hitherto been taught as a special pro- 
gram in humanities. A Bachelor of 
Arts degree will be offered, but at 
present no graduate work will be 
given in this field. 


Aw Arrican Division has been 
established by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education with funds from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
Its purpose is to render assistance to 
romising young African students. 

phasis will be placed on studies in 
agriculture, engineering, education, 
and the social sciences—fields which 
will make the greatest contribution 
to the development of African 
countries. 


Unoer a program established by the 
Department of State and adminis- 
tered by the Institute of International 
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Education, 508 Germans from the 
three Western Zones and Berlin are 
in America for a year’s study. The 
students and teachers were chosen from 
over ten thousand applicants in Ger- 
many by selection committees arranged 
by High Commissioner McCloy. All 
have been screened for political affilia- 
tions by occupation officials. 


Frances Sumer has been 
reorganized as a coeducational col- 
lege, with a curriculum of liberal edu- 
cation modeled on that of the College 
of the University of Chicago. To 
facilitate co-operation and collabora- 
tion between the University of Chi- 
cago and Shimer in the development 
of common educational objectives, an 
affiliation which has existed legally 
between the two institutions since 
1896 but has not been in practical 
effect for many years will be revived. 


Tae departments of economics, geog- 
raphy, and political science of North- 
western University are offering a 
revised social-science survey course, 
called Modern Society, during the 
academic year of 1950-51. The course 
is presented with the co-operation of 
individual members of the history, 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology 
departments. It is open to all stu- 
dents at the University. 


Tue establishment of a fund to be 
used exclusively for an annual memo- 
rial seminar in honor of the late Frank 
D. Graham, Walker Professor of In- 
ternational Finance at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been announced. An 
outstanding scholar in the field of 
international economics and _ finance 
will be invited to conduct a seminar 
at Princeton each year. 
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General Education Appraised 
| NE of the most significant de- 
() velopments in higher educa- 


tion in the twentieth century 
is the general-education movement. 
This has developed in many different 
centers and has taken many forms. 


‘There is need to appraise achieve- 


ments thus far, identify important 
current problems, and plan next steps. 
Hence, the Conference on General 
Education at Mid-Century was timely. 
It was sponsored by Florida State 
University and the Department of 
Higher Education of the National 
Education Association, and held on 
the Florida State campus Novem- 
ber 20-22. It was national in scope: 
some 275 persons, representing about 
one hundred institutions and organ- 
izations in twenty-four states, par- 
ticipated. 

There were six study groups: organ- 
administration, social 
sciences, communications, humanities, 
natural sciences, and counseling. Each 
of these studied problems in its field 
and formulated a _ report. While 
“Highlights of the Conference” were 


‘reported in an address by John Dale 


Russell at the closing session, there 
was no action by the conference as a 
whole on any of the reports. Each 
study group was autonomous. 

For each study group a specialist 
served as analyst and consultant. 
The use of an analyst has much to 
recommend it as a conference tech- 
nique. A good analyst can set forth 


the problems as he sees them, indicate 
alternative solutions, and summarize 


the results of past study and experi- 
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ence. With this kind of an analysis 
as a starting point, a group can 
accomplish a good deal in a two- or 
three-day session. At the Florida 
conference some of the analysts served 
their function admirably; unfortun- 
ately, others did not. Consequently, 
in some cases the “analysis” bore 
little relation to the discussion; this, 
of course, limited the accomplish- 
ments of the group. 

Another limiting factor was the 
character of the membership. Par- 
ticipants came from colleges and 
universities that varied widely with 
respect to their experience with gen- 
eral education. These ranged from 
institutions like Columbia, Minne- 
sota, Michigan State, and Florida, 
which for years have had well- 
organized programs, to those whose 
faculties are just beginning to con- 
sider the advisability of developing 
programs. As a result, the discussion 
in some cases had to start from the 
beginning rather than with the results 
of previous experience. 

In view of the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the working groups, it is not 
surprising that many of the agree- 
ments reached are by no means new 
or startling. It was agreed that each 
institution should work out its own 
program in the light of its own situa- 
tion, that an enthusiastic and well- 
qualified staff is needed, and that 
this can be secured by reorienting 
present staff members and selecting 
new ones who are broadly trained 
specialists. The need for co-operative 
planning and the close articulation of 
the general-education program at all 
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levels was emphasized. The impor- 
tance of counseling in the general- 
education program was stressed. There 
was general agreement on the need 
for better methods for evaluating the 
achievement of students in general 
education and for evaluating the 
programs themselves. 

The conference is noteworthy for 
what it did not do as well as for what 
it did. While there was emphasis on 
co-operative planning of general- 
education programs, there was little 
discussion of student participation in 
the planning. There was almost com- 
plete lack of consideration of the 
contribution of extra-curricular activ- 
ities to general education. There was 
general agreement that major empha- 
sis in general education should be in 
the first two years, and there was 
some discussion of the need of general- 
education courses at the upper-class 
level. But the conference did not 
come to grips with the question as to 
whether general education should pre- 
cede or accompany specialized educa- 
tion. There was little discussion of 
the need to modify specialized courses 
for students who have had general- 
education courses and of the need to 
teach specialized courses so as to 
serve general-education objectives. 

Some of the most noteworthy oc- 
currences of the conference took place 
outside of the study groups. Earl J. 
McGrath, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in the keynote 


address, announced his change of - 


opinion regarding foreign-language in- 
struction. “It has been my view that 
valuable as the study of foreign 
tongues might be for other purposes, 
it was not an essential element in a 
general-education program for all col- 
lege youth. In the light of our chang- 
ing position in the international 
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scene, and as the result of further 
reflection on the matter, I am inclined 
to the view that unless a student 
shows a marked lack of aptitude in 
the study of a foreign language he 
ought to gain at least an elementary 
knowledge of one language other than 
his own as part of his general studies.” 
Because Mr. McGrath has been 
prominent among the opponents of 
foreign-language study in general edu- 
cation, his statement created a mild 
sensation. It received much favorable 
comment. 

The after-dinner address, ‘“‘Rem- 
iniscences of Thirty Years of General 
Education at Columbia College,” by 
Harry J. Carman, was a_behind- 
the-scenes account, such as only Mr, 
Carman could give, of the develop- 
ment of the Columbia College pro- 
gram. This address is recommended 
reading for all who are interested in 
general education. 

A third noteworthy feature was the 
proposal by John Dale Russell for the 
establishment of an inter-institutional 
organization of those interested in 
general education. The purpose of the 
organization would be to facilitate 
transfer of credit in general-education 
courses and to deal with other com- 
mon problems. Notwithstanding the 
existing multiplicity of educational 
organizations, there is much merit in 
Mr. Russell’s proposal. 

This conference served as an intel- 
lectual stimulus to those who partici- 
pated, especially those from institu- 
tions that are in the early stages of 
developing general-education pro- 


grams. Its proceedings will contain 
some good analyses of general- 
education problems. What is needed 
now is another conference that will 
begin where this one left off. 

R. H. E. 


| 
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A Positive Theory Ably Expounded 


EpucaTIon For Peace, by Herbert Read. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1949. 166 pp. $2.75. 

This little volume, written by a well- 
known English novelist, poet, and critic, 
challenges the thinking alike of layman 
and professional educator. The American 
reader, accustomed to an identification 
of education for peace with “intercul- 
tural education,” may find the title mis- 
leading. There is little or no discussion of 
conventional devices for creating “inter- 
national-mindedness.” Indeed, in a bril- 
liant chapter, “Culture and Education in 
a World Order,” Read criticizes Unesco 
as an effective instrument for world 
peace, contending that it grounds its pro- 
gram in two questionable assumptions: 

that culture is a concrete material which 
can be disposed of, first, handed round, 
bartered like bread or steel; and, second, 
that this material culture is already 
stored up in universities, libraries and 
museums, waiting like corn in Egypt, to 
be gm to the hungry masses” 

e 69). 

"ieee according to Read, can come 

only from education; but education, as he 

conceives it, is more fundamental than 
the dissemination of knowledge or the 

training of the intellect. It is rather a 

moral discipline that contrasts in funda- 

mental respects with what commonly 
concerns our schools. 

Wars, Read contends, are made by 
idle people; dwellers in the city, insecure 
individuals, who are divorced from active 
and creative relations with the earth and 
with “things”: “people with white hands 
and clean collars.” On the other hand, 
peasants, artists, craftsmen, “all who 
are engaged in the actual shaping or 
manipulation of materials, in what we 
call creative activities, lack any evident 
desire to give expression to their de- 
structive impulses” (page 27). From this 
assumed cue, Read develops his concept 
of an education essential for peace. Just 
as for the adult “the pursuit of any 


activities which engage the sensuous fac- 
ulties in practical skills, and which lead 
to a deeper appreciation of beauty or 
grace, are obviously desirable as an anti- 
dote to the nervous and physical diseases 
of our almost wholly mechanized civiliza- 
tion” (page 43), so the education of the 
young must be through vital contact with 
things. It must take on the aspects of an 
art. It must be zestful, not forced; con- 
crete, not theoretical and abstract. More- 
over, it must take character from the 
unique pattern of the individual. Finally, 
it is designed to yield a discipline that is 
moral rather than rational—the discipline 
of an art. At the same time, this educa- 
tion will be social, since it must satisfy an 
inner urge for unity and identification 
with people. Thus, on the one hand, it 
strives to promote a personal integrity 
and distinctiveness of individual pattern, 
and, on the other, a freedom that leads 
one instinctively to mesh his interests and 
activities with those of others. 

These are abstract statements which 
summarize all too crudely a highly sug- 
gestive discussion of education as a moral 
and aesthetic discipline. The book is rich 
in historical background, stimulating and 
original in its application of the theories 
of Plato and Aristotle, Rousseau, Herbart, 
and Freud to the problems of education 
in a world in which peace must somehow 
be guaranteed if man is to survive. 

he conviction that peace must be 
preserved at all costs, preserved for an 
interval of time sufficient to bring about 
“a complete recasting or reorientation 
of our educational system,” gives to 
Read’s writing an urgency and a brilliance 
seldom encountered in contemporary 
educational discussions. As a veteran of 
the First World War and an intimate 
observer of the Second, he is convinced 
that passive resistance to war may be 
necessary in order to safeguard mankind 
from the deadly consequences of atomic 
warfare. This thesis he discusses in 
Chapter I, entitled “There Is No Other 
Way.” Not all readers will accept this 
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basic premise. Nor is it required that 
they do so in order to profit greatly from 
the positive theory ably expounded. 
V. T. THAYER 
Ethical Culture Schools 
New York City 


A Useful Manual 


An IntTRopucTION To JouRNALISM RE- 
SEARCH, edited by Ralph O. —o 
and Marcus M. Wilkerson. aton 
Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1949. v+142 pp. 
(Journalism + nln No. 4). $2.50. 
Professional education in journalism 

has traditionally focused, in the United 
States, upon the immediate problem of 
training personnel for active practice. In 
Europe, particularly in pre-war Germany, 
as might be guessed, it concentrated, on 
the other hand, in fields of pure research. 
Still a distinct newcomer in higher educa- 
tion, journalism has only begun to accu- 
mulate a fund of materials and a philos- 
ophy based on the experience of its 
practitioners from which it might be 
expected to draw materials for advanced 
study and for the fashioning of what are 
still termed, with a lingering opti- 
mism, substantial contributions of new 
knowledge. 

Undergraduate training in journalism 
is only now beginning to smooth off the 
rougher edges of a curriculum idea which 
began some four decades ago as an almost 
entirely technical or vocational régime, 
then underwent a variety of — 
swings to other extremes. There are 
presently almost as many concepts of 
undergraduate professional training as 
there are institutions offering the work— 
but there is also a glimmer of bright 
promise in the theory developing at one 
or two institutions that the best profes- 
sional preparation is a process of inte- 

ating and applying an increasingly 

road background education. 

Graduate training in journalism, like 
undergraduate, is of recent origin and 
constructed at the outset almost entirely 
out of ideas borrowed from other disci- 
plines, admixed with judicious guesswork 
as to what it should entail. Considerably 
more than half of its Master’s degree 
programs involve thesis projects which 
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would do no particular credit to a Sopho- 
more of average ability—although that 
situation is hardly confined to graduate 
work in journalism. Such doctoral work 
as has been developed has, very properly, 
been integrated with other disciplines, 
notably the social sciences. 

From this somewhat confused process 
a few scholars of respectable stature have 
emerged—but as yet no deep thinkers, 
No Tain Dewey, Basil Gildersleeve, 
Roscoe Pound, or Thorstein Veblen has 
appeared, to begin refining the educa- 
tional — or to lead the educators in 
what the Hutchins Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press termed the critical self- 
inventory of the profession. There are 
men who have dredged up some excellent 
historical researches in journalism—but 
none who has sufficient capacity to inter- 
pret them. Others are studying the legal 
relationship of a free press to its govern- 
ment, but none is contemplating the place 
of moral responsibility in the midst of 
legal freedom. 

All of which may underline the need 
for, as well as the inevitable shortcomings 
of, such a volume as the present mono- 
graph. It is essentially a handbook for 
uture students, and as such it is an 
interesting inventory of the present areas 
of advanced study in communications, as 
journalism is rapidly coming to be inter- 
preted. It should be rather informative 
to scholars in other fields who have an 
incomplete picture of what journalism 
research entails. It reveals a quite sub- 
stantial advancement in the application 
of statistical analysis to various aspects 
of mass communications, and in its efforts 
to apply experimental methods to com- 
munications techniques it shows distinct 
promise of mature and useful work in 
the future. 

But it also carries the threat of con- 
firming a certain number of superficial 
practices if, as is suggested by one or two 
of the contributors, the bock itself is to 
be taken as a primer by beginning gradu- 
ate students. It is regrettable that amid 
the masterful expositions on research 
mechanics there are not a few paragraphs 
on the importance of being earnest in 


selection of problems the study of which 
will manifestly contribute to the improve- 
ment of the profession. It is a useful 
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manual if it is recognized as such; one 
might wish that other disciplines, in their 
early eras, might have provided similar 
pathfinding devices. 
F. SwinDier 
University of Nebraska 


Problem of Uniformity 


Tue CuLtivaTion oF Iprosyncrasy, dy 
Harold Benjamin. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1949. 37 pp- (Inglis Lecture, 1949). 
$1.00, paper; $1.50, cloth. 

The central thought is the problem of 
uniformity, even regimentation, in educa- 
tion. To insist that all students take the 
same curriculum, and pass equally well 
in all subjects, is like compelling all the 
animals of the wilds, squirrels, snakes, 

phers, eagles, to learn to swim, run, 

ump, climb, and fly with equal facility. 
Just as the squirrel has less natural 
equipment for flying, the snake for 
jumping, the eagle for climbing, the 
gopher for other things than digging, so 
children are born with certain natural 
limitations, and to put all of them 
through the same program is similarly 
unfair. 

The customary school program sup- 
presses idiosyncrasy. It thereby stifles 
the unique and original contribution 
which the individual is naturally equipped 
to make to society. The basic questions 
are: How much uniformity does society 
need for stability? How much deviation 
does it require for progress? The great- 
ness of any society will be determined by 
the insight with which the line is drawn be- 
tween the uniformity needed for stability 
and the deviation required for progress. 

In a military contest, battles are not 
won by the armies most thoroughly 
drilled in uniform behavior but by those 
that have discovered new, unusual, and 
striking techniques. These are not devel- 
> ap by cultivating the noble traits of 

e past. Specific skills must be directed 
by originality. The educational program 
should be founded first of all upon the 
individual’s native gifts. This would 
minimize the construction of curricu- 
lums, reject the listing of series of great 
books, and do away with other procedures 
really the same in spirit as Hitlerism and 
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the Japanese system. The real function 
of education is to develop personalities. 
The individual is the thing. 
E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 75TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SociaL Work: SELECTED 
Papers. Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
April 17-23, 1948. New York: Colum- 
bia University ‘Vien, 1949. xvit+498 
pp. $6.75. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary edition 
is of special significance in the long his- 
tory of the series of “Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work.” The 
volumes are found in every important 
library and are the best history of social 
work in the United States. The 1948 
meetings of the Conference stand out, 
first, because they have an anniversary 
flavor, and second, because they combine 
with the first postwar meetings of the 
International Conference of Social Work. 
The volume includes papers from both 
the International and the National 
Conferences. 

The book includes 52 papers selected 
by the Editorial Committee of the Con- 
ference from a large group presented at 
the meetings. In making the selections, 
the Committee was instructed to use the 
criteria of timeliness, pertinency, authen- 
ticity, significance for present-day needs 
and for future record. 

The papers are classified into 16 groups 
under such topics as international wel- 
fare, social and economic issues, our 
nation’s health, the aged, government and 
social work, and some groupings related 
to techniques in social work. Of par- 
ticular interest to school people are such 
topics as social work and our youth, 
delinquency, child welfare, and education 
and training for social work. The list of 
papers covers a wide range of emphasis 
and interest in the broad field of social 
welfare. The authors include such edu- 
cators as Leonard W. Mayo of Western 
Reserve, who gave the presidential ad- 
dress, Arthur Dunham of Michigan, 
Charlotte Towle of Chicago, Eveline 
M. Burns of Columbia, and Marion 
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Hathway of Pittsburgh. In addition to 
technical contributions by social workers 
themselves, the book includes papers by 
such important national personalities as 
G. Bromley Oxnam (“Goals for Social 
Work in a Contemporary Society’’), 
Arthur J. Altmeyer (“Social Work and 
Broad Social and Economic Measures’’), 
and Sol Ginsburg (“Social and Eco- 
nomic Implications of Mental Hygiene’’). 
International authors represented include 
René Sand on the topic “Meeting Post- 
war Needs in Western Europe,” and 
Jagadisan Mohandas Kumarappa on the 
rie of “Social Problems of India.” 
Educators will be interested in some new 
applications of democracy in Eduard C. 
Lindeman’s contribution, “Democracy 
and Social Work.” 

The book includes the pictures of the 

residents of the National Conference of 
Social Work since its inception in 1874, 
and an appendix which is concerned 
largely with the business organization of 
the Conference. 

This volume interprets the trends of 
our time in a significant area of our 
national life. In addition to its historical 
value, it has practical value as a source 
book for material on specific topics in the 
field of welfare. School libraries will find 
the book useful to both faculty and 
students. 

Benjamin E, YouNGDAHL 
Washington University 


Report of an Investigation 
Tue Task AND TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS, 
by Ernest J. Reece. New York: King’s 
rown Press, 1949. viit+91 pp. $1.75. 
This book is a central document among 
studies leading to curricular changes in 
schools of library science which are cur- 
rently engaged in modifying their gradu- 
ate work so that the Master’s degree may 
fittingly supplant the Bachelor’s degree. 
Specifically, it is the report of a field 
investigation conducted by the School of 
Library Science of Columbia University 
in 1947. Eighty-three respondents— 
librarians, consultants in education, and 
professors—were asked to suggest changes 
of content and method which would 
enrich the curriculum and advance the 
profession. The report, though short, 
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covers many areas, of which only a few 
may be mentioned within the limits of 
this review. 

The respondents were convinced that 
greater attention should be given to 
attracting college graduates versed in the 
fundamental requirements of sound re- 
search and in such fields as sociology, 
business, education, and psychology— 
fields which would assist librarians in 
administrative matters and in “articulat- 
ing” their work “with educational, civic, 
and industrial activities” (page 23). The 
respondents believed that students should 
be selected who could rise above their 
daily tasks and grasp the larger implica- 
tions of library work as a profession. In 
their opinion, students must possess qual- 
ities of adaptability, proper self-assurance, 
animation, and emotional stability. The 
implied that course work in library schoo 
did not always challenge the highest 
capacities of the better students. They 
believed that knowledge of the content 
of books—bibliography and reference— 
should be given greater emphasis. In 
their opinion, graduates should be pos- 
sessed of real power of discernment in 
“appraising literary quality and signif- 
icance, as well as in distinguishing fact, 
theory, bias, and propaganda, and in 
interpreting reviews” (page 19). In 
addition, the respondents emphasized the 
need for graduates who have a liking for 
people, a capacity for administration, and 
the attitude that libraries exist for 
service, not for the jobs they supply. Only 
on such grounds could library science rise 
to the professional rank of law and similar 
professions, and its members receive the 
financial remuneration that is their due. 

There was widespread opinion, also, that 
internship service in libraries might in- 
creasingly supply many of the details in 
standard skills which now clutter the cur- 
riculum, and that library schools might 
center attention “in principles, and in 
reasons for procedures rather than in pro- 
cedures themselves,” to develop judgment 
and resourcefulness (page 53). Often, too, 


the respondents mentioned the need for 
expansion of the undergraduate collegiate 
curriculum leading toward graduate work 
in library science to embrace some of the 
work which graduate schools must now 
teach. 
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REVIEWS 


On the practical side, however, the 
respondents were conscious of the fact 
that one year of graduate library training 
would probably continue to be the funda- 
mental graduate status until financial 
rewards were owe and that skills, 
though less emphasized, must still be 
taught on the peng | level. 

yon N. RiIcHARDSON 
Western Reserve University 


An Architectural History 


Tue CAMPUS OF THE First State UNI- 
versity, by Archibald Henderson. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
xVI+412 pp. $5.00. 

This book by Archibald Henderson is 
something more than an historical ac- 
count of the growth of the University of 
North Carolina, the first state university 
in the United States. To those who know 
Chapel Hill, this long-awaited volume is 
the first complete account of its physical 
and material development. Covering the 
grounds, forests, landscaping, and sports, 
as well as the buildings, the book is 
complete and well rounded. 

ith material painstakingly assembled 
and carefully arranged, with full notes, 
index, and appendixes, it becomes at once 

a most useful reference book for both the 

historian and the reference librarian. For 

our architectural history, more books of 
this kind are needed. 

Beyond its historic and social sig- 
nificance, this reviewer believes it will 
serve a most instructive purpose for the 
architect, the administrator, or the mem- 
ber of the building-and-grounds com- 
mittee of other educational institutions, 
either well established or just beginning. 
Most valuable lessons will be found in 
this record of one hundred and fifty years 
of building a university, of which an 
example concerning a dormitory comes 
to mind: “The trouble is due in part to 
poor and faulty construction, showing 
that the lowest bidder is not the cheapest 
man, after all, and that too much care 
cannot be taken in selecting those who do 
the construction work upon the build- 
ings” (page 211). The cost of four 
renovations in thirty-one years exceeded 
by three times the original cost of the 
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building. With the outcome more than 
once in doubt, it is the story of a struggle 
between expediency and vision. 

Fully illustrated with photographs, 
and rare maps, the text 
actual, with ample quotations from old 
letters and documents. Listing facts is 
discouraging to any author; avoiding 
them for the sake of a story destroys the 
worth of such a book. Mr. Se na has 
faced his task with courage, and the 
result is a book of unusual interest and 
value not only to the professional man 
but to the intelligent layman as well. 

Wa ter H. Kitna, Jr. 
R. B. O'Connor and W. H. Kilham, Jr. 
Architects 


A Board Member’ s Opinion 


Anp Map y Teacu, by Mortimer Smith. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1949. Xi+107 pp. $2.00. 

In his concluding pages, Mr. Smith 
supplies his own best critical comment 
when he says, “This book has been 
devoted to what I suppose might be called 
‘destructive’ criticism; I have been con- 
tent to point out what I think is wrong 
with modern education and only by 
implication have suggested remedies.” 

here is no doubt some wholesome 
value in some of the cautionary warnin 
of this author, who approaches his pro 
lem as a member of a local board of 
education. Certainly no one wants to 
defend the oyerworked vocabularies and 
semantic obs¢urities of some present-day 
educational writing. But far too largely 
this book is a reflection of personal 
opinion unsubstantiated by any adequate 

documentation, and one gains the im- 

pression that it is as much annoyance as 

it is profound thought which animates 
both the spirit and the content of this 
little book. 

The author’s understanding of the 
inwardness of progressive education seems 
to me less than adequate, and his appraisal 
of the extent to which its influences are 
in effect seems to me exaggerated. And 
when, by way of indicating the direction 
of the reform he seeks, the author urges 
that we restore education’s “moral con- 
tent,” we discover that he sets this over 
against what he regards as an excessive 
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concern with “scientific” education. 
It would seem to me that the soundly 
critical points here raised have been 
better set forth by other writers and, 
since there is no pretense at constructive 
contribution, one is constrained to wonder 
why the volume was published. 
Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 
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A Critique of Communica- 
tions in General Education 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


[Continued from page 8] 

which constitutes the significant con- 
tribution of the communications pro- 
gram, brings with it a greater challenge 
to the instructor. In dealing with 
all the communication skills, he is 
teaching a unified discipline. In order 
to do so he must compensate in some 
way for the shortcomings of the over- 
specialized and segmented training 
which is characteristic of our grad- 
uate education. It is significant that 
most of the institutions which have 
established communications courses 
have had to resort to in-service staff 
training. 

Whether or not at the close of the 
century communications turns out to 
be a permanent fixture in the general 
college curriculum or merely an 
ephemeral fad of the forties and 
fifties depends as much upon the 
establishment of an effective teacher- 
training program as upon any other 
single factor. The conventional liter- 
ary doctorate does not constitute 
adequate training, nor does the typical 
graduate curriculum in speech. A 
sound program will retain elements of 
both, exclude as many more, and 
should include further work in psy- 
chology, philosophy, sociology, and 
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anthropology. Moreover, an effective 
appreciation of communication skills 
in English can be thrown into proper 
relief only through a competent com- 
mand of communication in some one 
other linguistic medium. This means 
the ability to handle at least one 
other foreign language with a facility 
vastly beyond that required by most 
graduate schools for the doctorate, 
In addition to content, there are also 
problems of pedagogy to be con- 
sidered. Some beginnings have been 


_made toward the development of 


teacher-training programs for com- 
munications, but at present only in 
two or three institutions. Much more 
needs to be done. We cannot afford 
to let the pioneers die without issue. 
Thus far, workers in the communi- 
cations field can point to a very 
respectable body of achievement in 
their relatively few years of activ- 
ity. General education has benefited 
materially thereby. But it is only a 
beginning. The tasks ahead are mani- 
fold in number, complex in nature. 
Only by confronting them with indus- 
try, zeal, and imagination, coupled 
with solid learning and sound wisdom, 
can we bring to a mature and fruitful 
realization the initial promise of this 
direct attack upon a fundamental 
problem in general education. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 1] 


Farewell to Passiveness 
ROBERT BERKELMAN 


[Continued from page 23] 
ever possible, it should also discover 
what he can do with what he knows. 
And it should oblige him to put 
familiar facts together to arrive at 
new conclusions. 


ut 
at 


CONTINUATIONS 


Superior teaching does not merely 
cast pearls. Rather, it exerts a con- 
stant pressure toward well-informed 
active by the students. 
By means of assignment questions, 
pop quizzes, student talks, discussions, 
and professor-student co-operative 
lectures, it seeks to cultivate both 
dependability of character and cre- 
ativeness of thought, and to translate 
the passive toleration of learning 
into an active and eager reaching 
for wisdom. 

The good teacher drives, leads, 
encourages, and admonishes his stu- 
dents to think for themselves. He 
does not merely disgorge his learning 
annually. 

The good student does not receive 
an education; he earns it. He does 
not try to swim by staying on shore, 
reading the manual, and watching the 


expert in the water. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 1] 


Trends in University 
Education 


PEDRO T. ORATA 


[Continued from page 


function of the university, its relation 
to the community, what the nature of 
its offerings should be, and whether or 
not it should open its doors to all 
youth with requisite ability, regard- 
less of economic and social status, 
race, and other factors. As I listened 
to the discussion in the conferences, 
both in Wadschoten, Holland, in 1949, 
and at Nice the following year, 
could not help believing that we must 
face a number of issues and make 
decisions about them if the attempt 
to reorient and reorganize university 
education is to succeed. 

Of all people, university students 
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and professors should have the breadth 
and depth of insight to realize that 
true equality applies to all individuals. 
A university worthy of the name 
should have the widest possible variety 
of offerings to enable the largest num- 
ber of students to profit from them in 
proportion to their capacities and 
interests. This will mean the relaxing 
of standards to some extent, but I 
believe the sacrifice is worth while in 
democratizing the highest level of the 
educational system which, so far, 
remains an exclusive institution for 
the intellectual élite. The task of a 
true and democratic university is not 
to educate a select few, but “to 
develop to the fullest extent the 
potentialities of all the people.” 

[Vol. XXII, No. 1] 


General College Develops 
Its Comprehensive 
Examination 


H. T. MORSE, HENRY BOROW, ano 
CORNELIA D. WILLIAMS 


[Continued from page 39] 


that the examination has permitted 
staff members to see more sharply the 
relationship between their own areas 
of instruction and the total curriculum 
of general education. At the same 
time, it has afforded a clearer overview 
of the student’s educational assets and 
liabilities at three strategic points in 
his academic career, and has thereby 
furnished both the student and his 
adviser with an objective basis for the 
evaluation of progress and for pro- 
gram planning. Furthermore, since 
the examination sets a common task 
for all students, it furnishes a dis- 
tinctly more uniform standard for 
purposes of comparison than does the 


grade-point average. 
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One of the most important addi- 
tional advantages to have accrued so 
far is a feeling of unity among staff 
members who have worked together 
co-operatively on this basic project in 
constructing test items, criticizing 
and improving each other’s items, and 
studying the results of statistical 
analyses. This work has not only 
taught staff members a great deal 
about the techniques of constructing 
objective examinations but has also 
brought about considerable cross- 
fertilization among staff members 
teaching in widely divergent subject- 
matter fields. 

Another major advantage of this 
comprehensive-examination project 
would appear to stem from the fact 
that, since the degree candidates must 
exhibit satisfactory performance on 
the examination at the conclusion of 
their two-year program, emphasis is 
shifted from the short-term retention 
associated with regular class examina- 
tions to a more enduring retention of 
what has been learned. Finally, the 
general comprehensive examination 
has been a distinct asset in encourag- 
ing students to broaden their selection 
of courses and to seek to round out 
comprehensive areas in which weak- 
nesses are evident. Consideration of 
these points has led to the belief that 
the examination is materially assisting 
the staff to achieve its general- 


education objectives. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 1] 


Course in Human Relations 


[Continued from page 45] 
evaluate. We hope to be able to 
measure, in future classes, some of 
the factors which now appear to be 
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important and valid as criteria. For 
the present, there are a few observa- 
tions which, although uncertain cri- 
teria, are all we have: 


1.Class attendance was excellent, at 
least equal to other types of classes, 
despite the student’s knowledge that 
no roll was taken. In addition, classes 
always extended past the time allotted, 
never ending sooner than the scheduled 
hour and a half, although the instructor 
made no attempt to detain the students, 

2. Several class members requested per- 
mission to visit the same class the next 
semester to see how a different group 
managed the same experience. 

3. A sociometric analysis made by one of 
the class members indicated the absence 
of cliques, the fluidity of the class 
structure, the absence of rigid ties 
between members. 

4. The instructor’s evaluation was gen- 
erally favorable, but details of this 
evaluation will be withheld for later 
objective verification. 

5. The anonymous evaluations of the 
course by the students taking it were 
requested during the last week of the 
class. They ranged from “highly fav- 
orable” to “highly unfavorable,” with 
the former in the majority. The 
actual tabulation showed five students 
very favorable in their evaluations, 
five favorable, two ambivalent, and 
four definitely unfavorable. 


Although these comments were 
made anonymously, there remains 
the question of the validity of such 
statements as indications of lasting 
learning. The important test of the 
effectiveness of any form of educa- 
tional procedure must rest with objec- 
tive demonstration of the relationship 
between communicable methods and 
demonstrable results. It is this prob- 
lem which we hope to be able to 
investigate in future classes. 


